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Prize Winning La Fleche Cock 


The La Fleche, unlike the other French varieties, are tall, upstanding fowls with long bodies, and resemble in appearance 
more of the Spanish type, although much larger in frame. The standard weight of male is 8} Ibs, and the female 7} Ibs, but 
many specimens exceed these weights by as much as 1} Ibs. As a table fowl they are not excelled in quality, the flesh being 
white, tender and juicy. They are also excellent layers of large, white shelled eggs, and compare favorably with the best lay. 
ing breeds. The chicks mature rather slowly, and are rather delicate until fully grown. The La Fleche thrives best on-warm, 
light, dry soil. The cock here shown is a first prize winner, bred by Richard Oke of Ontario. 
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Apple Promise Little Changed. 


The season is now so far along that even 
in the most northern point of the apple 
belt the blossoming period is over, the set 
of fruit determined, and for that matter 
the June drop generally well measured, No 
important changes have taken place in the 
outlook since American Agriculturist’s re- 
port last week. Later testimony serves to 
confirm the belief that the crop will prove 
moderate, but not excessive, although a 
month from now real conditions will be 
more discernible. In the commercial or- 
chard belt of the west the situation is fair- 
ly promising, but not brilliant; insect pests 
are prevalent and only exceptionally are 
orchardists using every means at hand to 
destroy them. The set of fruit in the mid- 
dle and eastern states, as earlier indicated, 
is uneven, with a noticeable shortage in 
Baldwin, the standard variety, in N Y, 
Mass, Me, etc. 

As indicated in last week’s American 
Agriculturist, the outlook for winter apples 
is not particularly brilliant in the northern 
and eastern states.’ Our later advices con- 
firm this and emphasize the fact of short- 
age in Baldwin. In other varieties the 
bloom was far less than a full one, and 
since the set of fruit about usual complaint 
of June drop. In such important counties 
as Niagara, Monroe, Genesee and Orleans 
persistent rains fell just as orchards blos- 
somed, these having bad effect on the set 
of fruit. A valued correspondent in Or- 
leans Co writes us that a _ second in- 
spection of an 800-tree orchard with excel- 
lent bloom showed ‘“‘on the west side of the 
orchard and on the west side of each tree 
scarcely an apple to be found, Greéning 
and Tallman Sweet nearly bare; a part of 
the Baldwins have some fruit; exper sta 
Says trouble seems to be too many bud 
moths, the larvae of which are eating the 
section immediately below the point from 
which the apple stems grow.”” In Monroe 
Co outlook only fair, tent worms very 
had. A prominent Wayne Co orchard- 
ist reports peach, plum and cherry crop 
also injured. 

In the Hudson valley outlook not espe- 
cially bright, but little complaint of fruit 
dropping; an Albany Co *correspond- 
ent reports insects not as bad as usual, 
foliage large and fine and good growth of 
wood; “we do not expect over 30% of a 
crop of apples in this county, but cherries 
and plums good outlook.” Reporting for 
Westchester and Columbia counties, George 
T. Powell says prospects for Greening and 
Russet good, but no Baldwin; insects very 
numerous, comparatively few growers 
making intelligent effort to control. A cor- 
respondent at Portchester says about 40% 
of a crop of Russet in sight, no Baldwin 
nor Greening. A correspondent in Lucas 
Co, O, reports apple crop medium to light 
with few Greenings or Baldwins. In Cen- 
ter county, Pa, Baldwin generally failed 
to bloom. 


Cranberry Prospects Fairly Bright. 


So far as can be determined at this early 
date, the outlook for cranberries is good. 
While many vicissitudes are ahead of this 
crop, it has had a good start in Mass, N J 
and the west, the vines appearing thrifty 
and conditions favorable for satisfactory 
growth and development of fruit. In lead- 
ing counties of Mass and N J bogs came 
through the winter in generally good shape, 
and on such as were flowed the withdrawal 
of water showed fair promise; some report 
of Mass bogs not flooded being winter- 
killed. 

Cranberry conditions in N J somewhat 
uneven, young vines in Burlington Co look- 
ing much better than old vines. Where 
bogs were flooded the situation is generally 
promising. It is considered that more or 
less damage resulted from trying weather 
last Feb when many bogs were unpro- 
tected by water on account of drouth. All 
old vines were slow to start this spring, 
but prospect now fair for a crop of berries, 








.vroviding conditions are propitious in the 


future. A correspondent in Ocean Co pre- 
dicts a shortage, bogs being damaged by 
cold and windy weather in Feb. No serious 
reports yet of insect damage in N J. 

In Mass, the bogs which were flooded last 
winter came through in good shape, and 
some likely to produce good crops; others 
more or less winter-killed. Growers in Ply- 
mouth and Barnstable counties report no 
damage by late spring frosts or insect 
pests, although plenty of time for the lat- 
ter in the weeks to come. Vines appear to 
be growing very well. One of the largest 
growers in Barnstable writes American Ag- 
riculturist that the first brood of fireworms 
are now working. Secretary Franklin 
Crocker of the Cape Cod cranberry growers’ 
assn writes that bogs in Barnstable Co 
flowed in Jan and Feb are looking fairly 
well. In Bristol Co flooded bogs are all 
right, others badly winter-killed. The few 
bogs in Worcester are apparently in good 
shape. 





Potato Crop Steadily Advancing. 





Under generally better weather condi- 
tions, potatoes have made fair growth the 
past week or 10 days and in the extreme 
northern edge of the belt seeding has 
been completed. With proper’ climatic 
conditions farmers are hopeful that ear- 
lier delay in crop progress may be speed- 
ily made up, although it is too soon to 
predict the final outcome. Reports to 
American Agriculturist, with a few ex- 
ceptions, have little to say of potatoes 
rotting in the ground, our investigation 
covering the chief commercial  potato- 
growing sections. About the usual com- 
plaint is noted of bugs, but these under 
good control. In the middle and eastern 
states potatoes are generally looking well 
with ground in good condition. The situ- 
ation as a whole is much as noted last week 
with the tendency toward an improvement, 

In the heavy producing sections of the 
northwest farmers have put in a good 
acreage, and prospects up to last half of 
June generally excellent. Heavy rains 
interfered withe potato planting in 
Pa, but the crop now doing bet- 
ter, with little complaint of seed rot- 
ting in the ground. In Chester Co usual 
acreage reported but later; in Tioga Co 
only half the usual area seeded by June 
10, but farmers busy; in Wyoming condi- 
tions changing for the better past few 
days; acreage may be somewhat smaller 
judged from the reduced sales of seed pota- 
toes. After long continued rains potatoes 
finally seeded in N E and now showing 
good growth. Northern Me formed the ex- 
ception, with the spring excellent for put- 
ting in crops and area under potatoes 
very large. The outlook is good for a libe- 
ral yield in that section and farmers will 
use large quantities of bordeaux ~-ixture 
in spraying the crop. 

While the main potato crop went into the 
ground in N Y later than usual, the sun- 
shine of the past 10 days, following the gen- 
erous rains, acted favorably, and a good 
start is now assured. The situation is 
much as outlined in last week’s American 
Agriculturist, not only in this state, but 
in Pa, O andin N E. It is too early to de- 
termine definitely as to what may be ex- 
rected, and some of our best posted cor- 
respondents are apprehensive lest unfavor- 
able conditions during May and early June 
may affect the final rate of yield. From 
Oneida Co, F. H. Thomson writes vines not 
in best appearance and condition of the soil 
soggy, with a chance that it may become 
hard and baked; acreage there 20% less 
than last year. 

Further west in the state, farmers catch- 
ing up after the period of wet weather. A 
correspondent in Wayne Co writes acreage 
of late potatoes about normal; another said 
some seed rotting and others complain of 
delay in planting, but say that early varie- 
ties are looking well. Up in Washington 
Co rains delayed planting; Jerome B. Rice 
reports no material change in acreage. 








OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


‘Supplementary Crops—For dairy cows, 
winter rye, wheat and alfalfa, where the 
latter can be grown, make excellent sup- 
plementary crops for the dairy farmer. In 
northern latitudes oats and Canada peas 
sown in succession are probably the most 
satisfactory combination. Sow 1 to 1% bu 
of seed per acre. Cover to the depth of 3 
to 3% in; four or five days later put on 1 
to 1% bu of oats and cover about an inch 
deep. This crop can be fed green or can 
be cut for hay when the peas are in full 
bloom. The land must be free from weeds. 
Summer fallowing the latter part of the 
previous season is possibly the best method 
of destroying weed seeds. 





Sugar from Corn—Capitalists claim they 
are perfecting plans to erect at Battle 
Creek, Mich, a factory to make refined ta- 
ble sugar from maize. This is something 
never yet accomplished in a large way, 
although experiments have been conducted 
for many years. “A company at St Louis,” 
said C. W. Post, in a newspaper report, 
“has been for a year quietly making sugar 
from corn, and refining, under patented 
process, a very high grade sugar.” 





Money in Cherries—Two carloads of 
cherries from San Jose, Cal, sold in New 
York recently for $6038. This would in- 
dicate that there is money in cherries, 
There should be more cherry orchards 
in eastern and central U §&. 








Farm Wagon only $21.95 
In order to introduce their Low Metai 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufac- 
turing Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95, 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifie more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
anv size and width of tire to fit any axle. 





We carry a lete stock of all kinds of 

RUBBER and LEATHER BELTING. We buy our 
at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales." Write for 
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A NEW MONEY CROP 


THE NEW 


Rhubarb Culture. 


By J. Z. MORSE. 
Describes in every detail the process of 
Forcing Rhubarb 


whereby with little trouble or expense, 
farmers can have a new Mo Crop. Mr. 
Morse telie just how he did it, from the first 
planting. to the final marketing. 
Part II, by G. B. Fiske, gives the ordinary 
methods of culture, and Includes recipes for 
ing it for the table, so that the book 
lis everything that can be told regarding 
Rhubarb. 
Cloth Bound, Fully Illustrated, 12mo, price 
50 Cents, postpaid. 


| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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Hurry and Hay Making. 


E. BE. CHESTER, ILLINOIS. 





HERE is a time in the cur- 
ing of every swath of hay 
when enough of the water 
has been absorbed by the 
sun’s rays, and every hour 
added damages the quality 
. 4 of the product on the upper 
side of the swath before the lower side is 
cured sufficiently to put in barn or stack. 
When this time comes, start the side-de- 
livery rake, which will throw the swaths 
each four and one-half feet in width into a 
narrow and puffy windrow, which will 
soon cure to the right stage to start the 
loader. Here is another important stage 
in hay making. It must not be too gréen, 
or it will heat in the mow; it must not 
be too dry, or the leaves of clover and even 
of timothy will shatter off. With an expert 
in the field, who shall direct the speed of 
mowing machine and the time of rake and 
the loader, a quality of hay unexcelled may 
be made, and with a rapidity undreamed 
of by our fathers who used the scythe, 
hand rake and the hand fork. 

It is presumed you have a hay carrier 
in the barn and it and the ropes are in 
complete repair with the mow ready for 
the first load of new hay. Should there be 
a surplus beyond the filling of the barn 
or hay shed, you should have in store 100 
ft of %-in wire cable, a cable carrier and 
four light telephone poles 24 ft long ready 
to run up for use in stacking this surplus, 
or the entire crop, if there is no barn. If 
clover goes into the stacks you will no 
doubt top out with timothy, or what is 
better when it can be secured, slough grass. 
As to extra help, it better be secured at 
once; if not of the 
kind desired, as good 
day laborers, there is 
just now being re- 
leased from duty a 
lot of high. school 
boys that would be 
the better of the tan 
and nerve they will 
eultivate in a vaca- 
tion on the farm. 
They will need some 
training in the vege- 
table or fruit garden 
with a hoe to fit 
them for making 
hay, or some practice 
in corn plowing to 
make them good 
teamsters for the 
mower or hay rake, 
but they will beat 
the old men loading 
hay on a wagon con- 
stantly in motion. 

Be sure to put your 
strong, slow teams 
on the wagon that 
hauls the loads, for 
speed in this work 
depends upon. the 
ability of the loaders 





keeping constantly 
at it, and for this 
reason no more 


For Week Ending June 29, 1901 


thing in a runaway. I know, for I have 
had experience. 


Successful Orchard Fumigation. 
J, J. BARDEN, INSPECTOR N Y AGRI DEPT. 








The fumigation of orchards is a new 
thing in N Y state. So far as I know I 
am the only one in this state who has done 
any of this work in more than an experi- 
mental way. There is an orchard of several 
hundred trees near Elmira that I assisted in 
fumigating last Dec. Recently in company 
with George G. Atwood of the agri dept 
“at Albany, I made a thorough inspection 
of the trees and was unable to find a single 
living scale, although many of the trees 
were badly crusted over. 

There are several other points in this 
state where San Jose scale exists. A fumi- 
gating outfit could be used and save hun- 
dreds of trees that will be dug and burned 
this year, because most people don’t know 
that there is a way to save them. The 
common people look upon fumigation as 
the work of a professional, and do not 
deem it possible for the average fruit grow- 
er to perform it successfully. I think I 
could show that anyone with a fair amount 
of common sense could fumigate, although 
they had never seen it done. 


— 
Maintaining and Improving Thoroughfares 
CHARLES PIERSON AUGUR, CONNECTICUT. 





As to whether the roads shall be worked 
under the contract system or otherwise, 
and whether it is wise—or otherwise—to 
give the work of an entire township to one 
contractor, it is impossible to lay down a 
general rule. It may be best in some 
cases and unwise in others. Under one 








swaths should be put 
into a windrow thar 
can be handled eas- 
ily with a team ina 
slow walk. Also put 
a safe team on the 
hayrake, for a side- 
delivery is a bad 


of the best. fruit. 


¢ 


J. Cady, Washington Co, 


best possible condition. 


PEACHES UNIFORMLY GRADED FOR SHIPMENT 


These fine Chair’s Choice peaches were grown on the mountain farm of Mrs S&S. 


enterprising mother in many ways. 


There are about 10,000 trees in the orchard. The 
eultural methods followed are up-to-date and the fruit is = = 4 nae a ce 
Mrs Cady personally superintends the handling and packing 
The two boys take Much interest in the work and assist their one. It will pay in 
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contractor some portions of the roads will 
necessarily be neglected, while repairing 
others, while with several men each given 
a short section, the work could be done 
whenever needed. If a road machine is 
used, it would be best to engage someone 
with suitable teams to use it throughout 
the entire town wherever necessary, as to 
do good work requires practice for both 
team and men, and shifting it from one 
small contractor to another would result 
in failure, even if each contractor could 
provide teams for its use. I would have 
each contractor pay for this machine work 
at a fair rate per day, and let such ex- 
pense be considered in making his contract. 
If he preferred to use it but little, or even 
not at all, it would not matter so long as 
his section of road was left in a satisfac- 
tory condition. 

The material usually used in repairing 
country roads is road wash or turf that 
has grown upon it, and is in no sense 
suitable. The worn pebbles have no power 
of coherency. They will not bind, and the 
organic matter of turf is productive only 
of mud or dust. 

There is no road so pleasant to ride upon 
as a well-made, well-drained, well-graded 
dirt road. Once settled into place it will 
last in good condition for years if fre- 
quently looked after. On heavy soils it 
will, of course, be muddy when the frost 
is coming out, but that is only for a short 
period, and the pleasure of riding on it 
free from noise and dust at other seasons 
compensates for a good deal of springtime 
annoyance. 

It is not practicable to harden all coun- 
try roads, and if the road is well-drained 
and the gutters and sluices kept open it 
is not desirable. A clattering stone road 
takes away much of the charm of a coun- 
try drive, to say 
nothing of the an- 
noyance to dwellers 
thereom Sometimes, 
if gravel is readily 
available, it is econ- 
omy to surface a 
damp dirt road with 
a 4-in coat. This will 
keep all light vehi- 
cles out of the mud, 
even in springtime, 
and unless very 
heavy teams pass 
over it will last for 
years. Wet places 
that cannot be suc- 
cessfully drained, 
should be filled with 
a Telford pavement 
and from 6 to 8 in of 
gravel placed over it. 

All gutters and 
sluices should be 
large enough to take 
the rainfall -at its 
greatest excess, and 
the failure to have 
them so is a fre- 
quent source of dam- 
age and consequent 
expense. To summa- 
rize: Put your roads 
into the best condi- 
tion possible with the 
means available, and 
then give them con- 
stant attention, rath- 
er than to neglect 
them for 11 months 
and repair them in 


the long run, 
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How to Build a Jumbo Windmill---ll. 


PROF E£. H. BARBOUR, NEBRASKA, 





Many builders make a great mistake in 
that they use four fans instead of six in 
constructing the 
wheel. This results 
largely from _ the 
fact that they can 
see more readily 
how to space four 
fans than six. Do 
not allow this to 
interfere with your 
plans for an in- 
stant for six fans 
are as easily 
spaced as four,and 
work better. You 
can stand off and space the arms by your 
eye. Or if you wish for greater accuracy, do 
it by measurement thus: The length of the 
arm, whatever you decide it shall be, is 
just the distance to spread the arms at the 
top. If the arms are to be six feet, spread 
six feet; if seven feet, spread seven feet; 
if eight feet, spread eight feet, and so on, 
as shown in Fig 4. This is very simple and 
practical farm geometry. When properly 
spaced, nail on a few strips of board tem- 
porarily to hold the arms in place until you 
ean nail on -°rmanent braces, also run a 
pair of stiff fence wires around the arms so 
as to tie them together securely, then twist 
each strand of wires by inserting a stick, 
as shown in the figure, and _ turning it 
around until the wire is as taut as you 
wish. It works perfectly, as you will find, 
and ties all the fans together in a solid 
wheel. : 

It now remains to nail about three boards, 
each about 12 in wide, upon the arms. Do 
not use more than three or four such boards 
at the very most. Nothing is gained by 
using more, and you had better save your 
lumber for something else. The mill is now 
done and re«*y for attachment to the 
pump, or pumps. We say pumps, because 
some run two pumps by the same jumbo, 
having a crank at either end of the axis. 
Hence as one goes up the other comes 
down, and vice versa, thus maintaining a 
constant stream of water. Your black- 
smith can cut a thread on the free end of 
the axis, and on this you can screw a short 
stiff crank, to be properly keyed in place 
subsequently. See Fig 5. However, one 
pump is all that is necessary unless you 
have very large herds. 

WHERE TO PLACE THE JUMBO, 





FIG 4—SPACING 6-ARM 
WHEEL. 


In setting your jumbo, the rules which 
govern the location 
of any windmill -——— 
holds. That is, Net 
set it away from 
trees and tall build- 
ings which may cut 
off the wind. Fur- 
thermore, set it in 
the direction of the 
prevailing winds of 
your region. The 
matter of ‘starting, 
stopping and regu- 
lating the mill to One of gas pipe, one of 
winds of varying iron rod and two of 
velocities is not so wood 
difficult as may at first appear. One of the 
very simplest ways is to attach a pulley or 
a wooden drum to the free end of the axle, 
and fix any kind of-brake to rub against 
it, a spring pole and rope serving very well. 
Some build what seems a very unnecessary 
eontrivance called a wind guard or cut-off, 
which slides up and down, to shield the 
fans more or less. Why would it not be a 
much more rational way to let the enu of 
the jumbo box slide up and down. It would 
serve the purpose as well and would save 
that much material and mechanism. Or 
what seems still simpler, why not hinge 
the end of the jumbo box so that you can 
lower it a little to check the mill, or lay it 
flat on the ground when the mill is to be 
stopped outright? 

In case you find it expedient to use a 





FIG 6—FORMS OF AXIS. 


wooden axis, do not mortise it for the arms, 
as many foolishly do, and subsequently 
wonder why it goes to pieces so soon. Of 
eourse it will give way quickly if weak- 
ened by mortising. There are many better 
methods of attaching the arms, and several 
are shown in Fig 6, to simply suggest some 
ways of doing it, any of them being better 
than the one mentioned. When the mill is 
done and the pump attached, it will look 
somewhat like Fig 1, which is the narrow, 
tall type of mill, with long arms and short 
axis. 
WHERE JUMBOS ARE FOUND. 

Strange as it may appear this type is 
found chiefly north of the Platte. South of 
the Platte river the bulk of jumbos seem 
to be of the low broad order, a much less 
desirable form. They have long fans, short 
arms and a long axis. This type is harder 
to make, costs more, and is certainly 
more easily impaired. Is it not better to 
make the arms long and thus get the lever- 
age increased, rather than to make fans 14 
to 16 ft long? We have seen such jumbos 
in which the axis is 19 ft long; the board 
fans 18 ft long. Why is it not better to 
make the mill half as large with the arms 
twice as high? It will demand but half as 
much lumber and will not be as easily 
racked to pieces. 

COST OF A JUMBO. 

Jumbo windmills vary in price from noth- 
ing whatever to as much as $100 for the 
giant jumbos used for irrigation. The or- 
dinary jumbo built of old stuff, and by 
one’s own hands, should not cost $5. I have 
seen jumbos large enough to pump for 
more than 100 head of cattle, which cost 
but $8 as built by a carpenter. As to real 
efficiency the jumbo is counted the lowest 
of all, yet what does this matter to the 
practical farmer as long as it pumps more 
water than he actually needs? 

The writer would not be misunderstood 
or misquoted. He does not say that the 
jumbo is the equal of the shop-made mill, 
although many believe that their home- 
made mills do more work than the shop 
made, which is highly improbable. This oft 
repeated statement comes from men who 
have found their homemade creations so 
completely satisfactory and so inexpensive 
that they are led unconsciously to over- 
estimate the mill’s real efficiency. Get the 
shop-made mill if you can afford such an 
admirable labor-saving device, and save 
your time and attention undivided for your 
own particular line of business. 


Getting Fruit Ready for Market. 


F. L. REEVES, WAYNE CO, N Y. 





Whether it is profitable to annually thin 
peaches and plums depends somewhat on 
the man and his market for fruit. Frost, 
drouth, fungous diseases, or insect pests 
may, uninvited, do the work of thinning. 
However, of late years these fruits may 
be called fairly sure crops. To produce 
annual crops the wise grower will study 
to get the best returns possible in fruit 
and price. Fruit of this kind must have 
moisture, sunshine and room. Nature, if 
left to herself, has a way of setting more 
fruit than the tree, under usual condi- 
tions, can best grow and ripen, thus not 
giving a product of high merit. By re- 
moving a portion of the promised crop, if 
too thick, the orchardist secures for the 
remainder a chance to attain a _ better 
quality that educated consumers will want 
and expect to pay for. 

It costs, of course, to thin fruit, but if 
wisely done it will pay and our city friends 
will make good customers when brought 
to know first-class fruit. Prime fruit eas- 
ily sells, while the poorer sorts give pleas- 
ure to no one. Supposing the fruit has 
set too close; this means nearer than 4 to 
6 in, depending upon varieties, the larger 
the fruit the more room. As these fruits 
while young and growing are subject to 
mishaps it is better to thin when past the 
infant state, say six or eight weeks after 
blossoming. Many othér fruits are better 





FARM AND ORCHARD 


for thinning; this is particularly true of 
apricots. The Kieffer pear bears prodig- 
iously, and much of the fruit must be re- 
moved or the tree breaks down. 

The average grower of apples may keep 
the bearing surface within proper limits 
by judicious pruning. Thinning apples by 
hand is not a paying business with pres- 
ent market conditions. The time is com- 
ing when fruit growers will better under- 
stand their work, a more uniform grade, 
better in quality, grown and marketed by 
business methods. This is what our hort 
societies are working for, to place a bet- 
ter product upon the market, and it is rea~ 
sonable to suppose that higher prices will 
follow. 


——E 


Save the Farm Manure---lV. 


THE MANURE SPREADER A GREAT LABOR SAVER 
—WORKS IN ANY KIND OF MATERIAL. 


The number of loads which I can dis- 
tribute a day depends of course upon the 
distance to the field. I find that big loads 
can be taken care of just as fast as a team 
can walk. I generally have one hired man 
to assist in loading. I use a large spreader 
with a capacity of 50 bu per load. On ordi- 
nary farm land I apply 15 loads per acre, 
but occasionally put on only 10 when I am 
applying the fertilizer to pasture land. The 






































FIG 5. CROSS SECTION JUMBO WINDMILL. 

This wheel is large enough to pump water 
for 150 to 200 head of cattle. To left of axis 
is a second crank which may be screwed on 
when it is desirable to use two pumps. 


spreader works perfectly in all kinds of 
farm manures and handles long manure 
readily. I have hauled out a great many 
loads from lots in which corn fodder had 
been fed. The stalks were handled with- 
eut difficulty. I have never used it for 
commercial fertilizer, but believe it will 
work all right. The work is much more eas- 
ily done than by hand and as the distribu- 
tion is even, it is much more satisfactory. 
I usually apply my manure in the spring. 
I unhesitatingly recommend the manure 
spreader and believe that every farmer 
should get one as soon as he feels able. 
The high price seems an objection, but I 
find that it soon pays for itself.—[Barney 
McKeever, Iowa. 

I have sold over 600 manure spreaders 
and have never had a man say he was 
sorry he had purchased one.—[B. C. Mitch- 
ell, Pennsylvania. 

On short hauls I have been able to spread 
40 loads in 10 hours, using two men for 
loading. One man can handle 20 to 25 loads. 
My spreader holds 40 bu and I apply 10 
loads per acre. It handles all kinds of 
manure and works well, even where there 
are large quantities of cornstalks. Manure 
applied with the spreader is much more 
easily plowed under than when spread by 
hand. It can be drawn direct from the sta- 
ble in cold weather and put on grass lands 
or on winter grains. I apply it at any 
time, but early spring manuring of grass 
fields gives the best results. A farmer is 
behind the age who does not properly ap- 
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ply manure at the right time of the year. 
This work is greatly facilitated by the use 
of the modern spreader.—[Jonathan Mil- 
liard, Pennsylvania. 

I own a manure spreader and consider it 
invaluable for my method of farming. I 
take manure direct to the fields each day 
and spread it. My farm is located near 
Deer Park, Md. My experience with the 
spreader has been with heavy, strawy ma- 
nure only.—[John W. Williams, Maryland. 

I am so well pleased with my manure 
spreader that I cannot understand why 
more of them are not in use. Mine will 
distribute any kind of manure, will do it 
quickly and satisfactorily.—[S. B., Indiana. 
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Growing Vegetables in Sterilized Soil. 





Truckers and florists who have attempt- 
ed to grow vegetables and flowers under 
glass in hotbeds or greenhouss know how 
difficult it is to keep the soil free from cer- 
tain insect and fungous pests. Many at- 
tempts have been made to produce a de- 
vice for the economic sterilization of soil. 
R. W. Cartter, an experienced and success- 
ful trucker of Hampden Co, Mass, has 
made and is using an apparatus by means 
of which he can sterilize 1000 cu ft of earth 
for about $1.50. 

The sterilizing device consists of a series 
of perforated, galvanized tubes, properly 
connected and covered with burlap, through 
which steam is passed under mild pressure. 
The main tubes are 10 ft long and connected 
with longer tubes running the opposite di- 
rection on either end. The earth is piled 
upon the pipes and the steam is intro- 
duced by a connecting hose or pipe. A 
temperature of 210 degrees is quickly ob- 
tained. The ends of the apparatus are eas- 
ily removed and the pipes drawn from the 
sterilized soil and reconnected. Being in 
portable sections this apparatus is the 
most practicable yet devised. The iron 
pipe and.tile system recommended by some 
experiment stations is too clumsy and ex- 
pensive. In fact, it is not practical for the 
average grower, and this new system is of 
timely interest. 

This spring Mr Cartter sterilized the earth 
in a greenhouse 262 ft long by 50 ft wide 
in 10 hours at a total expense of less than 
$20. From this house he has already taken 
a crop of radishes and lettuce and has now 
growing a fine stand of cucumbers in the 
same soil. Lettuce grown in the sterilized 
soil was not only earlier, but longer and of 
better quality than that grown in common 

“earth. Some heads were as large as good- 

sized cabbages, being 10 to 14 in across, yet 
crisp and tender, selling in the local markets 
at 65c p dz, while common kinds were bring- 
ing 20 to 25c. Lettuce started in pots in 
sterilized soil and afterward set out in 
the open field was much earlier.and larger 
than that grown in the ordinary way. 


— ae 


Getting Peaches Ready for the Consumer. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON, 





An article was printed in these columns 
June 8, calling attention to the methods of 
grading peaches, while in this the package 
and packing method are considered. The 
six-basket carrier is a popular package for 
high-grade peaches, and if growers do not 
abuse it there is no reason why it should 
mot remain a standard. The carrier con- 
tains six baskets of 1 gal each or about 
% bu in all. Only high grade, first-class 
fruit should be packed. If the peaches are 
properly, graded and packed they reach the 
market in fine condition. Some growers 
line the baskets with paper and wrap each 
peach with paper similar to that used on 
oranges. I saw this method in use last 
summer in the orchard of Roland Morrill 
of Mich. Only his very choicest fruit was 
packed in this manner, other grades being 
packed in the ordinary way. 

In Mich the one-fifth bushel Climax bas- 
ket with siatted cover is the standard for 
general use. The fruit is packed by hand 
and usually covered with red tarletan. For 
fancy peaches the six-basket carrier is used 
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as noted above, while the. cheaper grades 
are packed in bushel and half bushel bas- 
kets, going mostly to canners. The % 
round basket commonly used on the east- 
ern shore of Md, Del and N J is a favor- 
ite in many orchards of the Alleghany 
mountains. In most of the Blue Ridge 
mountain orchards the bushel box is used. 
In both cases, however, the six-basket car- 
rier is used for best grades. A few 10 and 
20-lb handled baskets are used in the moun- 
tain orchards. In most cases the haskets 
are packed by hand, well rounded, and 
reach the market in fairly good .condition. 
On the other hand, I have seen peaches of 
good quality dumped into a box like so 
much coal, the box then raised 6 or 8 in 
and dropped a few times to settle the fruit. 
Any grower who handles so delicate a fruit 
as the peach in this manner ought to be 
bumped a few times himself, by other men 
who are endeavoring to maintain their 
reputation through carefully graded and 
packed fruit. 

If the fruit is evenly graded the six-bas- 
ket carrier can be filled and rounded even- 
ly by following certain methods. For the 
sake of convenience I have arranged these, 
as follows: 4-4; 3-4-3; 4-4-4; 5-5-4; 5-5-5; 
etc. The 4-4 pack means that two rows of 
four peaches each fill the top of the bas- 
ket snugly, while 3-4-3 represents a smal- 
ler size arranged in three rows of 3, 4 and 
3 peaches each. See illustration on page 831. 





Georgia Peach Shipments Begin. 


J. H, HALE, 





It has been cold and wet here all the 
spring and fruit blasted a great deal 
through Apr and May. Some orchards 
have a full crop and had to be thinned; 
others have a fair crop and some are quite 
shy, while other blocks of trees have scarce- 
ly any fruit. Abundance plums are pretty 
shy, but Burbanks are carrying a full crop. 
This refers to central and south Ga in 
general; in our own orchard at Fort Val- 
ley, I find the highest state of cultivation 
and the best vigor and foliage I have ever 
seen on the trees. One or two Elberta 
blocks are a little shy, others have plenty 
of fruit, while all other varieties are over- 
loaded and have been severely thinned. 
Our thorough fight against the curculio, 
described in your columns, saved the crop 
and the fruit is very large and fair for 
this season, and I look for much heavier 
shipments than last year. 

It rained four days second week in June 
and Triumph and other early stuff was 
rotted badly in neighboring orchards, but 
we are all right here and expect to ship 
Waddell and Carman about June 25. There 
was so much rain early in the season that 
the chances are for dry weather from now 
on and we expect a superb crop of fruit, 
the finest we have ever sent off to market. 
Elbertas, with rather a shy crop, will ma- 
ture quickly and I think the harvest will 
be generally over before July 20. Elberta 
season will be at its hight here from July 
10 to 15, while the more beautiful mid- 
season peaches will be in their prime soon 
after July. Our cantaloupe crop is double 
that of last year and probably the best 
field of melons ever seen in the south. 


International Prize Competition—The 
federation of agricultural unions of Italy 
hahve offered a prize of 1000 francs to the 
person who discovers and makes public the 
best method for obtaining exact and con- 
stant results in the determination of the 
fineness of the flowers of sulphur and the 
mixtures of sulphur and copper sulphate, 
Competitors must send papers in sealed en- 
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before Mar 1, ’02. 
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A Swarm Catcher which will save a- 
great deal of worry and annoyance during 
the swarming season 
is here illustrated from 
an engraving in Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture. It 
consists: of a small 
block of wood on the 
top. of which is nailed 
a circular board which 
is suspended from 
small branches, vines 
or wires stretched from 
one point to another as 
occasion requires. The 
Mississippi bee keeper 
who invented this says 
that the bees nearly 
always select these 
blocks to swarm on, 
They are easily taken down and the swarm 


Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, Cone 
dries and scales! 

Some people call it tetter, milk crust or 
salt rheum. 

The suffering from it is sometimes in- 
tense; local applications are resorted to— 
they mitigate, but cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- 
quired and persists until these have been 
removed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Positively removes them, has radically 
and permanently cured the worst cases, and 
is without an equal for all cutaneous 
eruptions. 

HOOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic. Price 4 cents, 
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Preventing Annoyance from Flies. 





During the hot months of July, Aug and 
Sept, flies eause great loss by annoying 
dairy cows, fattening cattle and work 
horses. If the entire neighborhood would 
co-operate in keeping swamps drained and 
premises clean the fly pests would not be 
so bad. Of course, in new countries, flies 
breed in prairie grass, particularly marshy 
lands. Here they cannot be controlled so 
readily. The covering of work animals is 
of considerable advantage, but this does 
not help much when the flies are very nu- 
merous. With dairy cattle and stock not 
at work, possibly one of the best methods 
of preventing loss is to keep them in dark 
stables during the heat of the day. Flies 
will not go into dark places. 

In order to note the effect of flies on 
milch cows, Prof W. L. Carlisle of Wis 
exper sta divided 14 cows into two lots 
about equal in every respect. During the 
daytime one lot was kept in a small pad- 
dock, having an abundance of shade. The 
other lot was placed in a comfortable sta- 
ble provided with screen doors and win- 
dcws. The lot in the paddock were on the 
move constantly fighting flies, while the 
others in the stable were suffering no an- 
noyance. Comparing the result from the 
standpoint of milk and butter, it was 
shown that the cows protected from flies 
produced 20% more butter than those in 
the open lot. 

In several tests made on an Ia dairy 
farm it was found practicable to keep the 
cows in a dark stable and discard screens. 
The cows thus stabled were practically 
free from flies and gave more milk than 
those left out of doors. The cows were al- 
lowed to run in the ‘pasture during the 
night and early morning and required but 
little supplementary feed. 

If it is impracticable to use screens or 
to darken a stable, the next best thing 
to do is to apply some repellent to the skin. 
A number of these are on the market and 
many of them will last two or-three days 
after applying. As a rule two applications 
a week are sufficient. The compound, 
whatever it may be, should be rubbed on 
the flanks, legs, necks and about the base 
of the horns or any spots where flies are 
most annoying. This should not be neg- 
lected. Of course, with large herds of fat- 
tening cattle, the application of a com- 
pound of this character is rather diffi- 
cult, but most of them can be put on with 
a small spray pump. If the cattle are 
driven slowly through a narrow passage, 
the entire herd can be sprayed in a very 
short time. Dairy cows, work horses and 
any stock kept in the stable can be easily 
treated. 


Influences Producing Early Maturity. 


*THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA. 


The chief influences concerned-in produc- 
ing early maturity are, a careful selection 
of animals for breeding that have evi- 
denced an aptitude for quick growth when 
young, furnishing plentiful supplies of 
suitable food, and breeding from animals 
at an early age. Selection has a very im- 
portant bearing upon early, maturity, es- 
pecially when supported by liberal sup- 
plies of suitable food. In this way advance 
is continually made .upon previous matu- 
rity, and when thus made it may simi- 
larly be retained. In time, it will become 
a habit of the system, so fixed, that the 
tendency is regularly transmitted. The 
difference in the tendency in individual an- 
imals to mature early is very marked, and 
should be carefully noted by the person 
seeking to hasten maturity in his flock or 
herd. Bspecially is this true when select- 
ing breeding males. 

Furnishing plentiful and suitable food 








*From advance sheets of Animal Breed- 
ing, by Prof Thomas Shaw, author of The 
Study of Breeds. Published by Orange 
Judd Co. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


FARM ANIMALS 








TWELVE TO DINNER. 


A good clover or blue grass pasture for 
the sow and pigs will make them grow 
like weeds. This with skimmilk and one- 
third corn meal to two-thirds wheat mid- 
dlings is the best combination yet found 
for making cheap healthy pork. Wean the 
pigs at six to eight weeks old, but give 
them a trough by themselves when three 
weeks of age. 
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supplies is one of the surest means of pro- 
moting early maturity. When food is thus 
supplied, a maximum of growth is secured 
from day to day and without any cessation 
in the same until maturity is reached. If 
the supply is insufficient, growth is pro- 
portionately retarded, and if made up at 
all, must be made up at a later period, 
that is, by prolonging the period of growth. 
But stagnation in development takes away 
the capacity for development, consequent- 
ly the size of the animal may be material- 
ly lessened when matured. 

Breeding from animals at an early age 
will unquestionably hasten maturity, and 
because of this, it has been recommended 
as a means to this end. But if used at all 
for such an end it should be used with 
great caution. If animals are mated while 
far short of maturity, the tendency of such 
mating is to reduce size and to weaken 
stamina, hence, any gain to maturity ac- 
cruing from this source is of questionable 
ultimate advantage. But when breeding 
dairy heifers, it may be proper to do sa 
while they are yet quite immature, that 
in them the tendency to milk-giving may 
be early developed. And when growing an- 
imals for meat, especially those that are 
being freely fed, if breeding were delayed 
until the animals were first matured they 
would probably breed less freely. When 
females produce young while quite imma- 
ture, the burden is put upon them of com- 





pleting their own growth and of maintain- 
ing their young, and this tends to lessen 
size. The better plan, therefore, is to avoid 
extremes when determining the age at 
which animals shall be bred. 

Great improvement has been effected in 
recent years in the early maturing of meat- 
producing animals. The average age at 
which they are now put upon the mar- 
ket has been shortened nearly if not quite 
one-half. Less than half a century ago the 
favorite age for marketing cattle was from 
three to five years; now it is one and one- 
half to two and one-half years when the 
cattle are grown on arable farms. Wethers 
were formerly sold at two years and up- 
ward; now they are sold at one year and 
under. Swine were marketed at 18 months, 
now they are marketed at nine months and 
short of that age. It would not be quite 
correct to say that these respective classes 
of animals attain the average weights of 
those sold in former years, but it is cor- 
rect to say that they do attain far greater 
weights at similar ages, and that they may 
easily be made to attain these weights at 
the respective ages mentioned, to meet the 
favorite requirements of the market. [An 
excellent illustration of early maturity is 
shown in our engraving, representing the 
Hereford grade Holstein steer Teddy 
Roosevelt, which weighs at 18 months 1350 
Ibs.] 

or 

A Live Organization—The Holstein- 
Friesian assn of America recently met in 
annual session at Syracuse, N Y. All pre- 
vious seven-day records held by this breed 
of cattle have been broken during the past 
year. The membership was enlarged by 
the addition of 112 new names. The cash 
balance in the hands of the treasurer is 
$18,063. The following officers were elect- 
ed: Pres, W. J. Gillett, Rosendale, Wis; 
W. A. Matteson, first vice-pres; directors, 
E. E. Smith, O, and Henry Stevens, N.Y; 
W. R. Smith, Syracuse, N Y, treas, and 
F. L. Houghton, Putney, Vt, sec: It is 
probable that the next meeting will be 
held at Syracuse. 


Alfalfa and Red Clover for Lambs— 
The comparative value of these two forage 
crops for lambs was tested at the Ont 
exper farms by Prof G. E. Day. In report- 
ing the 42 days’ test, he says that every- 
thing considered the exper indicates that 
the feeding values of red clover and alfalfa 
hay are very similar. All animals con- 
tinued in perfect health from the begin- 
ning to the end of each exper, indicating 
that alfalfa hay is a safe fodder for sheep 
if it is cured at the right stage of growth, 
say in early bloom. 

















HEREFORD GRADE HOLSTEIN STEER TEDDY ROOSEVELT 





Cheese Making on the Farm. 


ALPHA MESSER, VERMONT. 





The articles needed for making dairy 
cheese are from six to 12 cows and tub or 
vat that will hold two milkings. If of 
wood the night’s milk would be warmed 
in the morning to the proper temperature 
of 84 degrees. Or one may have a jacketed 
or double tin tub. Then all of the milk can 
be warmed by pouring hot water in the 
jacket and drawing it off, when the milk 
is sufficiently warm. A whey tub and a 
pair of cheese tongs to lay across the tub 
are also needed. Next comes the cheese 
knife (which may be a wooden one) to 
cut the curd at the proper time so as to 
start the whey, then the cheese basket, 
which any tinman can make and cut inch 
holes all over the bottom and sides of the 


basket. A thin strainer cloth must be 
placed inside the basket to receive the 
curd, which is carefully dipped into it at 


intervals after standing a proper time for 
the whey to begin to separate from the 
curd. 

For a dipper a piece of tin like a milk 
skimmer is used. It must be there so as 
not to break the curd. A cheese hoop, 
some cheese boards and a cheese _ press 
complete this primitive equipment. The 
sizes of dairy cheese that sell best are 
those that weigh from 15 to 25 lbs each. 
If there are no hoops or press at hand 
doubtless any dairy supply house could 
furnish them. 


Only half the battle is won when _ the 
cheese is made and out of the press. The 
curing is a most important matter, and 


but few farmhouses have suitable rooms 
for this purpose where a low, dry tem- 
perature can be kept in hot weather. If 
anyone intends to make a_  busimess of 
making dairy cheese a small room should 
be fitted up with an ice rack in the center 
and water drainage from the same. In 
making dairy cheese from a large number 
of cows, a cheese room or cheese house 
would be fitted up with factory apparatus 
and run as a factory, only on a smaller 
scale. And the cheese made by any factory 
process would be much like the factory 
make, but with the advantage of only one 
herd of cows furnishing the milk and that 
of uniform quality. 


—— ms 


Handling Ewes for Profit. 


W. M. MC., WISCONSIN. 





After 
ewes and 
will destroy 


say 10 or 15 days, dip 
lambs in some solution which 
ticks or scab. If .you 
have been very careful with them, dip- 
ping may not be necessary. After 
shearing keep the sheep in small fields 
rather than large ones and provide shade 
from 9 in the morning until 4 in the 
afternoon if the sheep desire it. Shade 
from trees is best. I do not believe sheep 
do well if compelled to find shade in sheds 
during hot weather. I have 12 acres of 
timber near my barn and this is just the 
place for the flocks. The sheep are con- 
tinuously in sight of the house and are 
never molested by dogs. 

To secure a milk ration for ewes, I mix 
five parts wheat bran with two parts corn 
meal. This I moisten with water and add 
a teaspoonful of salt to every quart of 


shearing, 


feed. Give a quart of this mixture to 
each ewe about 8 o’clock in the morning 
and feed a. quart of roots at 7 in the 


evening. Provide clover hay at least three 
times a day. Do not compel the ewes to 
eat the hay too closé. Let them pick out 
what they want, then give what is left to 
stock sheep, horses or cattle. 

I keep my best ewes until they are about 
seven years old. I weed out the ones that 
are poor miikers°and “keep all of those 
which produce twins. Matured ewes are 
more profitable than young ones. I have 
found it desirable to feed liberally, as it 
does not pay to economize in that direc- 
tion. Lambs as well as sheep should have 
succulent feed to do their best. Of course, 





no feed is. quite as desirable .as a good 
pasture of mixed grasses: On such a pas- 
ture with.a grain ration of three parts of 
oats and two of corn,.sheep wili~ fatten 
and do well. I have- found nothing -bet- 
ter. Ewes, however, should not. reeeive 
this for, more than three months, as they 
are apt to become too fat. 


Success in Breeding Hogs. 
LEROY HACKETT, ILLINOIS. 


The first essential in breeding hogs is to 
provide excellent sleeping and feeding quar- 
ters. Secure the very best breeding stock 
that can be obtained and then give the best 
care possible, clean, wholesome food, pure 
water with plenty of rich slops. Feed oats, 
wheat middlings, corn and oil meals, ashes, 
charcoal, ete. If this is done and the quar- 
ters kept clean, disease will not be trouble- 
some as a rule. Remember that an ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of cure. 

If you want animals with ffine coats, 
smooth limbs and early maturing qualities, 
you must breed from stock possessing these 
essentials. Secure those with broad backs, 
deep sides, good loins and hams and well 
developed bodies in every particular. Re- 
member that hogs must be given the very 
best of attention and carefully looked af- 
ter at all times if they are to give best re- 
sults. 


Jottings From the Farmers. 





I have used a manure spreader for several 
years and find it saves me money and 
that the work is done better. I have never 
kept an account of the number of loads I 
can distribute a day. This depends much 
on circumstances—the number of men load- 
ing, the distance the manure must be 
hauled, etc. I sometimes use one man and 
at others two. The load is distributed very 
quickly and evenly. Cornstalks are spread 
satisfactorily and equally good work is 
done with lime. I would not use it for 
high grade fertilizers, as other machines 
do the work more economically. The 
spreading is done much better than it can 
possibly be done by hand. In using it the 
manure should not be put on too loosely 
and should be spread over the bed evenly 
when the loading is done. There is no 
trouble about this when it is once under- 
stood. The only condition under which 
my spreader will not work is when the 
ground is covered with snow or ice. To 
distribute lime a special feed arrangement 
is supplied, costing, I think, $5. I have used 
this a long time and find that it works 
perfectly.—[Lewis B. Henson, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Let all of us who serve as correspondents 
of American Agriculturist try this year to 
make our paper the best agricultural paper 
published by being prompt with all the 
news.—[William Ward, Washington Co, 
N Y. 





It is held that on 10 acres, 4200 trees 
might be grown, setting them 10 ft apart 
each way. In 20 years each tree should 
eut three railroad ties. Assuming that each 
would cut two No 1 ties, worth 60c apiece, the 
present price, and one No 2, worth 40c, we 


»~Cure Him | 


Don’t give your horse 
away merely because he 
is lame, has eurb, contract- 
ed cord, thrush, ete. 

Treat the trouble with 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 
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would have $6720 from the field. Inasmuch 
as ground unfit for anything else might be 
utilized it is a question whether it is not 
worth considering.—[I. K. Hoekley, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Much Interest in ‘Herefords—arly this 
spring it was announced that the Hereford 
assn would serd a committee to inspect 
the animats entered for the series of sales 
to be held this fall. The object in inaugu- 
rating this preliminary inspection was to 
prevent the sale of undesirable animals at 
a place where the buyers would naturally 
expect a generally acceptable class of 
stock. But in view of the fact that the 
expense incurred by a committee visiting 
the numerous herds, scattered in widely 
separated sections, would be enormous, Sec 
Thomas says it was decided by the manag- 
ing committee that the breeder offering to 
sell an inferior animal should stand the 
expense necessary for its ejectment, and 
to this end the inspection of the offerings 
at their homes will be dispensed with, and 
a rigid inspection take place immediately 
after their arrival at the sale barns. Pros- 
pective Hereford buyers at the fall sales 
can thus be assured that each and every 
animal led into the salé ring will be of 
desirable quality and a fair representative 
of the Hereford breed. Since Jan 1, ’01, 
there have been over 1200 registered Here- 
fords sold at auction in the U S. 





Favors American Beef Cattle—The Co- 
lombian govt has placed an export duty 
on cattle of $20 gold per head. Cuba is a 
large buyer of these South American cat- 
tle and the increased cost should stim- 
ulate exports to that island from the U §, 





I have been a subscriber to American 
Agriculturist for some time and am al- 
ways glad when it comes.—[G. W. Smith, 
Sussex Co, N J. 
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Sharples Tubular” 


Dairy Separators 


the latest product of the 
world’s leading Cream 
Separator manufactory. 


HIGHEST PRIZE (KNIGHT’S 
sees eee 


No disks to bother with 
and wash. Are very easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed to produce enough 
more butter than the best compet- 
ing separator to pay 6% on whole 
first cost of machine each year. 
Five sizes—$50 to $200 each, 

Valuable book on ‘‘Busi 
ottawa Mie 
Sharples Co., P.M eparples. 

hicago, Ill, West 








Chester, Pa. 








SEPARATOR FR 


on to Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND Separator. 


NATIONAL soparetor 


PR ce re tee og 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. 3. 












New York State Veterinary College 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y- 
Free tuition to residents of New York State. Ex- 
tended announcement. Address, 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V.8., Director. 





WANTED FOR U. 8. ARMY :—Able-bodied unmarried men 
between ages of 21 and 35; citizens of United States, of 
good character and temperate habits, who can 8: . read 
and write English. For information apply to eerniting 
Ave., near 42nd-St., 57 
East 125th St.. New York City ;° 363 Fulton St.. meiton 38 
: 61 North 8t., Middletown, N. Y.: ngston, N. 
150 ote Elmina, 


Y.; Bastable Building, Syracuse. N. Y.; ‘ienpuden Buti 
; Sch 3 Rag Geneva. N.Y 
hes’ riand Church ‘hue, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; 1316 Filbert’ gt. Vitindelpnian Pa ; 227 Wal- 
nut St., Harrish urg, Penn Ave.. Pitts 5 PY 
123 Wyoming Ave.. Scranton, Pa.; 1394¢ West 4th St., 
liaimsport, Pa. ; 1116 Eleventh Ave., Altoon ; 275 
St., Newark, N. J., or 102 West éth St., 
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Our Poultry Contest. 


The Prizes Awarded in Our Great Money- 
in-Poultry Contest of 1900. 





OUR SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE OF $200 WON BY MRS 
LEONARD JOHNSON OF RADNOR, PA—OVER 500 
PRIZE WINNERS OF $2500 IN CASH, POULTRY 
SUPPLIES, FANCY POULTRY AND EGGS-—-SPEC- 
IAL PRIZES OF AMERICAN CEREAL CO,I. 8. 
JOHNSON & CO AND OTHERS. 


The great Money-in-Poultry Contest, 
which was started in 1900 by American 
Agriculturist weeklies—Orange Judd Farm- 
er of Chicago for the west, American Ag- 
riculturist of New York for the middle 
and southern states, The New England 
Homestead of Springfield, Mass, for the 
eastern states, closed Apr 1, ‘01. As the 
contest extended over 12 consecutive 
months it required some time after the 
year closed to carefully write up the re- 
ports, secure photographs and finish the 
necessary details, so that contestants were 
allowed until June 1 to complete their re- 
ports. Many, however, came in during 
Apr and early May, so that the judges, who 
were our editors, began work on them over 
a month ago. 

Prizes were offered not for the most 
profit or biggest egg records, but in the 
language of the rules, for the “record that 
shows most clearly and accurately just 
how the contestant has managed fowls 
during one year, the product obtained and 
how disposed of, cost of making and mar- 
keting such product and the resulting 
profit or loss.” 


HOW THE PRIZES WERE AWARDED. 

Each report of the more than 500 received 
has been gone over carefully and placed in 
the prize list upon its merits, As many 
prizes were offered under certain condi- 
tions, all records which fulfilled these were 
first picked out, and the _ special prizes 
awarded which will be found in succeed- 
ing columns. 

To further encourage poultry keepers to 
tell us their methods, and to use the most 
approved appliances in the way of incuba- 
tors, brooders and poultry supplies, the 
American Cereal Co of Chicago, I. 8. John- 
son & Co of Boston, Mass, Geo Ertel Co 
of Quincy, Ill, and the Reliable Incubator 
and Brooder Co of Quincy, Ill, each of- 
fered to add $100 in gold to the grand 
sweepstakes prize if it was taken by any 
contestant who used their goods. The 
sweepstakes prize winner had not com- 
plied with any of these specified conditions, 
but had made the most intelligent use of 
the old mother hen and the foods com- 


_monly found upon a farm or in local mar- 


kets. The $100 offered by the American 
Cereal Co was, however, divided among 
those contestants, each of whom had used 
at least $2 worth of American poultry food 
during the record year, and the results ob- 
tained were very gratifying. 


THE SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE 
of $200, offered by Orange Judd Com- 
pany publishers American Agriculturist 
weeklies goes to Mrs Leonard Johnson of 
Radnor, Pa, whose report in the opinion 
of the judges showed most clearly and ac- 
curately just how the contestant has man- 
aged fowls during one year, the product 
obtained and how disposed of, cost of mak- 
ing and marketing such product and the 
resulting profit or loss. 

The first prize of $100 was awarded Rev 
R. 8S. Kellerman of Orange, Mass, whose 
report was handsomely illustrated with 
photographs of his poultry plant and 
fowls. From an artistic standpoint this 
report is particularly worthy of mention. 
Whe third prize of $50 goes to Miss Lerna 
Fisher of Fulton, Mo, whose report is also 
worthy of special mention for general ex- 
cellence and good results attained. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE GRAND PRIZE WINNER. 
Mrs Leonard Johnson, who won the 


Sweepstakes prize is an ex-school teacher, 


living in a quiet suburb of Philadelphia, 
and has an exceptionally good home mar- 
ket for eggs and poultry among wealthy 
summer residents. She started the year 
with 68 White and Barred Plymouth Rock 
hens, 2 White Plymouth Rock cocks and 
80 early hatched chicks. The houges and 
fixtures, which are located on a plot of 
ground one-fourth acre in extent, were val- 
ued at $150. She closed the year with 28 of 
the old hens on hand, 62 pullets and 2 male 
birds. During the year they laid 507 dz 
eggs, an average of 121% eggs per hen, as 
the average number of hens kept was 50. 
She sold 126 head of old and young fowls 
for $100 and eggs to the amount of $149.18, 
which with receipts from feathers and ma- 
nure brought the gross income to $267.59. 
The expenses for feed and supplies were 
$89.53, value of labor expended in caring 
for the fowls $27.48, fowls and eggs bought 
$4.20, making the total expenses for the 
year $121.21, and leaving an apparent profit 
of $146.38. But to this must be added a 
gain of $18.04 in the inventory value of 
stock and $17.92 made on stock and eggs 
bought and sold, so that the net profit 
amounts to $182.34. 

The number of entries, together with the 
number of actual reports received are 
shown in the accompanying table. All who 
sent for our Money-in-Poultry Contest rec- 
ord book were entered in the contest, but 
many of these evidently had no intention 
of taking part, yet wished the book to keep 
a record of their hens. The value of our 
book for this purpose was instantly recog- 
nized as being the most comprehensive rec- 
ord ever devised, yet one which requires 
but a few minutes each day to write up. 
A large number of those who completed 
the year carried on the work to ascertain 
just what their hens were doing. As one 
competitor put it, “I went into this con- 
test not for the prizes, but to see if them 
pesky hens paid for their keep—they did.” 
As this contest extended over 12 months, 
a much longer period than any of the pre- 
vious contests conducted by American Ag- 
riculturist weeklies, the percentage of com- 
pleted returns is very large and testifies to 
the extraordinary interest takn by poultry 
keepers throughout the country. 


NUMBER OF ENTRIES AND REPORTS RECEIVED 


Reports No Reports No 
received entries received entries 


HuBesreeenbebgebease 


SNeStoateactbhaSBES anc 





12 

6 

7 
49 3 
85 6 
38 ll 
120 ome 
48 2785 

86 





The average gross and net income per 
hen, the average cost for food, the average 
yearly egg record, and other valuable data 
have been figured and will be given in later 
issues to show just what the American hen 
will do under favorable conditions. Of the 
great number of returns received, the large 
majority were from farm flocks kept under 
average conditions throughout the country. 
Only a very small percentage of the con- 
testants were what might be termecd fan- 
ciers the most valuable flock in the lot be- 
ing a pen of 11 Golden Wyandots, valued 
at $5 each. It is gratifying to note 


THE INTEREST TAKEN IN PURE-BRED STOCK . 

A large percentage of the contestants 
used thoroughbred males in the flocks. 
Many had flocks composed entirely or large- 
ly of pure-bred or high grade stock, al- 
though nothing that would be called fancy. 
Without exception, the largest returns in 
both gross and net incomes were made with 
flocks of pure-bred and high grade poultry, 





POULTRY FARMING FOR PROFIT 


A record of 247 eggs per hen per year was 
made by L. E. Dimock of Stafford Springs, 
Ct, with a flock of 20 Rose Comb White 
Leghorns. He aiso obtained 241 eggs from 
a similar flock of 20 Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
horns, 240 from 20 Single Comb White 
Leghorns, and 221 from 20 Barred Plymouth 
Rocks and 226 from a pen of Buff Wyan- 
dots. These results are little short of mar- 
velous and the way in which they were 
obtained will be published later. 

PAYMENT OF PRIZES. 

Our sweepstakes prize of $200 and the 
other cash prizes offered by Orange Judd 
company will be paid June 29, 1901. Those 
offered by American Cereal Co and I.. 8. 
Johnson & Co, will be paid within 30 days. 
Each winner of a prize will receive a notifi- 
cation. This he should send to the donor, 
and the prize will be shipped when desired. 
The record books are the property of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies and will 
not be returned to the ‘contestants. As 
many have expressed a desire to continue 
keeping an account with their poultry we 
have prepared a new edition of the record 
book, which will be found invaluable for 
this purpose, and which will be sent post-< 
paid upon receipt of 50c, or free as a pre< 
mium with a year’s renewal, or new 
subscription. 

THE PRIZES AS AWARDED. 

We give the regular and special prizes as 
awarded with, first, the name of the donor 
and following that the names of the win-< 
ners and value of the prize. In many cases 
the prizes consist of pure-bred poultry or 
eggs or poultry supplies of various kinds, 
which can be ascertained in detail by ref- 
erence to our record book or-to issues of 
the weeklies of Jan 27, ’00, Feb 10, Feb 
24, Mar 3, 17 and 24. 

THE SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS, 
Orange Judd Company, contribute $500 in cash, which 


is awarded as follows: Sweepstakes, rs Leonard John- 
son, Radnor, Pa, $20); first, Rev R. 5. ‘Kellerman, Oran 


Mass, $100;'second, 'Miss Lerna Fisher, Fulton, Mo, 
$50; third, Margery UO. Hemenway, Nobscot, Ma 

fourth, H. J. apeman, Dakets ‘City, Neb $15; * att: 
M. L. Moore, Roseburg, Ore, 20 prizes ot $5 each to 
Mabel Haynes, Prairie Du one’ Wis, Fred W. Trask, 
eeerens. « Mass, Mrs L. L. Fish, West Windham, N H, 
F. H. well, Virden, Ill, George M. Hutchinson, 


Weadiig,” ass, ©. C. Weld, Bristol, Ct, Grace Clow, 

Nev, Robert Gatiss, Kalispell, Mont, ™ 3 
} ~~ al Canon City, Col, W. F Jewcombe, Brooklyn 
Corner, N 8, alter’ Voelker, Winona, Minn,’ Electa E. 
Porter, Porterville, Utah Millie Honaker, Liberty Pole, 
Wis, William A. Bixby, Palisades, N Y; Elizabeth 
Barnes, Glenrose, O, Benjamin E. Brock, West New- 
bury, Vt, Mrs Julia A. Cooper, Oxford, Pa, E, Skarstedt, 
Castle Rock, Wash, Mrs Kate G. Rogers, Petaluma, 
Cal, Mrs R. J. McYarau: aghan, West Sparta, N Y. 


SPECIAL PRIZES BY MANUFACTURERS. 


The American Cereal Co of Chicago, $250 to users of 
{meri ican, poultry food: To Mrs H. C. Bon, Cowles, Neb, 
Upson, Cromwell, Ind, $25; ‘Albert Baker, 
, he Vida Baker poultry farm’ Westfield, Pa, $20: 
J. J. Parker, Fredonia, N Y, $15: H. N. Weed, Wind- 
ham, O, $10: J. Miller, Baltimore, O, $10; J. M. 
Harrington, nobecst, Mass, $10; Miss’ Abbie Hollings- 
worth, Sandusky, Ta, $10: as D. Wheeler, Bolton, 
E. J. Wood, Springfield, Mass, $20; George 
Ww. a? ppecterdem, N Y, $15; Annie L. Rogers, New- 
ad a Mass, Sadie ‘A.’ Dib ble, Branford, Ct 
$: H. Perry, North Charlestown,’ N H, $5; Rev 
2. S. Kellerman, Orange, Mass, $5; Thomas J. Field. 


NY Mass, Edward N. arrett, Bedford Sta 
Wiliiam } Proctor, Lynn, Mass, $5. 

*¢t-— & Co, Boston, Mass, to contestants wha 

have “teal Sheridan’s condition powders: G. W. Veditx, 

a ad , ering. CO Col, $30; A. Congdon, ‘Kingston, 

R I, Ballard, itilingtn, Mass B: 

Perry, North Charlestown, N_H, 0; Fred ‘ Tarbell, 

Wilton, N_ ; Albert Donnell Slaterviile, R i 

A. Valentine, W acousta, Mich, 


Schncen’s Laboratory, Worcester, Mass, offered 100 50c 
analyses to 100 contestants who live in 100 different 
cities and towns. These have eee ee among 
100 of those winning prizes = ot in value. 
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James 8. Case, Colchester te E. Townsend, 
Ashton, Ia, $25; Albert Donnell State cviite, R I, 
Walter Sherman Mawport, RI $10: Mrs D. MacDonald: 


Meriden, Ct, ai D. Roberts, West Stockbridge, 
Mass d. Ksech, South Gibson, Pa, $5 

Toetee Gardner, Mass, $5: Mrs N. E. Snyder, Tennent, 

Ts et Harvey Smyrna, N F. H. 

Potter, Glastonbury Ct . & 2 Putnam, Nashua, 

H, $5; ye North Nassau, N Y, %; 
Mrs Byron Wakefield East Braintree ane, $5. 

Benj amin J. J. Arnold, Lonsdale R I, to C._ Valens 


tine, Wacousta, Mich, $7; . Dimock, Stafford oe 
Bucher FR. ey 8 Co, Cofamnbus, O, to W. 8. 
sa ee ‘a, $10; J. H. Barber, Paso Robles, 
Jal, 


Rowland G. Buffington, Fall River, Mass, to George 
F. Hiswerth, Deering, w. 6. pon. Waterbury, 
Ct, Gono_Hattin, Warrenville, Ct, #™ H. 
ner, Mailings ord, Ct, $2; Alice’ erry, Westfield. 


Josep! ata Barney, Erie, Kan, to Mrs W. T. Brickey, 


Palisade, Neb, *, 
R. P. Burgess, Lebanon, Ct, to Bert A. Hall, Winch<« 
endon, Mass $5 3 
. Baker, aicnaald, Ill, to Mabel Haynes, Prairid 
du’ Sac Wis, $5. 
w. i. Bowes. Bertin, O, to Clara Gordon, George- 
town, © o; Mn Duncan Oxford, Miss, $2; Mrs 
Eni lips, La e_&, Ind, 
y oher Becker, Fetterman, Pa, to James E. Ells 
a Norwali, 


Bradley, Charlestown, Pog to William H, 
Magee, Parrsboro, N 8S, $2; Mrs J. Morgan, Deering, 
Me, $3: Mrs 0. 8. Voter, none Me, $2. et 
Mrs Sarah B. Bowman, Rochester, N Y, to Mrs William 
Groves, Corvallis Ore, 





Round Top Poultry Yards, C. P. Byington, Cairo, N 
, to Ola A. Runyon, Catlettsburg, Ky, $10. 
W. J. Bryant, _ Union, Me, to Clara’ . Libby, Scar- 


boro, Me, $3; A. Harlow, Cummington, Mass, $3; 
Mrs Herman ‘smith, Ashville, e, 
Mrs A. C. Bon, Gowles, Neb, to oldest contestant: To 


. Ww. Donmoyer, South Bend, Ind, 80 years old, 

8S. D. Bennett, Koleen Ind, for second poorest, ing. 
ing record; te Mrs H. J. Helm, Oxford, 
eggs per hen, $5. 

Samuel Cushman, Pawtucket, R I, to Mrs E. R. Farr, 
St Lawrence, N Y, $22: WwW. &H. Bishop, Newark, Del, 
$20; Isaac Pettis, Southfield, Mass $15. 

George A. Chapin, Mampden, Mass, to W. J. Nichol- 
son, a a, Cal, $10. 

James H. Clark, Agawam, Mass, to one who loses 
most in "Keen. by sickness, colds, — etc; Anna 
Bennett, Koleen, Ind, $10, bow = per ce 

F. Coes. Cu She me N to i+ William “G ilson, 
Wautoma, Mrs %. F. Lord, Hartford, O, 


F. k. Coventry, Rides Mills, N y to Mrs Witions 
L. Blanding, North Norwich, N Mrs _D. 
amp. Teen N Y, $1.50; A. L. * seudder, Doncsit, 


_.,Crystal Glen Farm, Bristol, Ct, to George F. Clark, 
North Granby, Ct, $6. 
J. B. Cranston, omer, Ill, to Mrs H. H. Swain, 
Opeth, Bend, Ind, 
Davis, Waquoit, Mass, to Nat M. Norelius, Van- 
fe im, Was h, $10; Louisa est, West poe. Mass, 
$19; Theodore "M. Sanborn, Tilton, 'N H, $10. 
H. Davis of Cazenovia, N Y, to Mrs 8. F. MacDon- 
ald, Southampton, N Y Dre 
Drexel Poult a, "yards? rexel, Ill, to M. W. Horton, 
Green Oak, Mich . Ww. Jordan Clintonville, Wis, 
$5; Mrs F. O. Tinius Evansville, Ind, $5; Nellie Rols- 
ton, Greentop, Mo, $3.50; William M Butcher, Albion, 
Mich, $3.50; R. Stephenson, Fairfield, Ia, $3.50. 
A. J. Doore & fous, Greene, Ia, to Miss May Hutchin- 
son, Decatur, Ill, $7; R. V. Sauer, Brackettsville, Tex, $3. 
WwW. B. k, Russellville Tenn, to Mrs John Hutch- 
inson, peiibreck. Mich, $00: J Julius J. Petty, a we - 
" a Shoemaker, Reed City, 
Mich, bos D>. Doane Geneve. Fla, $1.50; George 
w. Kughn, Hundred, Ww Va, 


Mrs Downer, Cave City, Ky, to Mrs Helene 

Hough, Elmira, Cal, 

Geosge aly. Templeton, } Pa, te h Ma any Reward, 
Cc. E. Chapman oy Cc. Z. 


Re Ts 
Mrs * Morehouse, 
Ingalls ossin, 


$2. 
George Ertel , Quiney, I, | Il, nd Campbell, Harts- 
town, Pa, incubator an 

B. P._ Elmer, Lower Cabot. oo to Hettie M. Tenbill, 
Water Mill, N Y, $175; Kate T. Hibbard, Haverhill, 
N_H, $175; Edith W. Holton, me Vt, $1.75. 

M.’ L. Edson, Jacksonville, Ill to Mrs Fred Softley, 
Hooper, Neb, _'$2.50; Maud Schaad, Chandlerville, Iil, 


.50; “ x, "$1. 

= Park Poultry Farm, Edson Park, Ill, Mrs C. 
. Black Cummings, Ia, $10; W. F. W eliman, Deer- 
Fat Mass, $8; Josephine M. Davis, Somers, $4; 
Mary I. Noble, Monson, Mass b 

GS WwW. Bikert, Marquisville, a, to Walter Sherman, 
Newport, R I, $2.50; gy | K. Howe, Monson, Mass, 
Ferris Pub Go, Albany, N Y, to C. 'P. Byington. Cairo, 
N Y¥, $3 and $6 each to Cecelia Steel, @larksb 
Va, Mrs Olive A Swallow, Oregon City, 0 i: Eeorze 


Pic kering, Thompson Pn, Pa, $2 
fy 


W. Tarbell aye on Mass, O. odgers, 
Knoxville, Tex F. Bradle Sharieston, 7 d. 
C. Boker, Richfield, Il “ea . Dickinson,’ Amherst, 
Mass, F. Kniffin, Montour Fails N Y, H. K. La 


Tourette, Seaton, Mich, George B. Newton, Bolton, 
ass. 
Earmers’ Exchange, Franklin, Vt, to L. L. Dennett, 
aco, Me, . 

Heman H. Ferrier, Sinclairville, N Y, to Mrs George 
fi Clerk ee 'N Y, $5; Barner Aker, East. Cobles- 
ill, } 

Mrs E. R. Foster, Shongo, N Y to Mary A. Balders- 
ton, Colors. Md, $2.50; rs Alma A. Stone, Henrietta, 


N 

Mrs W filliam Grattin seagaate, Ill to Mrs John Rit- 
tenhouse, Norristown, 

}reen Ridge Farm Cummin on, Mass, to John 
Fewster, Ontario, N ¥, $2.50; Mrs 6. A. Stevenson, St 
Lamtfert, Que, fs, 

Mrs F. Gustafson fay. ag Del, to Luke Townsend, 
Millville, pe John G. Pavek, West Point, a Y: 
$1. E. E£ —-% Harrison Valley, Pa, $1.25; w. 
Tyler, eB. Pa 

R. Hemenway, Bangor, Mich, to Ella M. Robinson, 
Lew iston, Me, 

Paul Heise, arper, Kan, to Mrs L. C. Amsden, Car- 
thage, Mo $ EB. Lane, Fg Ind, $5. 

. A. Halladay a “gons, Bellows Falls, Vt, to W. H. 
Hoover, Polo, Mii, 

W. M. Hahman, Altoona, Pa, to Mrs Alice Catt, Clin- 
tonville, Wis $10. 

Frank B. Heeay, Bradford, Vt, to H. Chapman, 
Somersworth, N $3: W. H. Collins Strafford: 

‘red A. Hanaford, South Lancaster, Mass, to Crfbur 
0, cm Temperance, Mich > 
‘Hollingsworth,’ Green Bay, Wis, to H. H. 8. 
mF “Deephaven, Minn, $2.50; Russell Robertson, 
Austin, Tex, $2.50. 

R. Holman, Wau ean Wis, to E. A. Lowes, 
Vernon, BO, $2.50; Ww. B. Pitkin, pour. Ark, 
$2.50; Mrs B. L. Smith, "Montrose, Col, $2.50 

Empire Agr’l Works, Cobleskill, N Y. to B. L. Stevens, 
Pleasant Point, Me, 

Howard F. Horton, Wyomanock, N Y, to Walter Sher- 
man, Newport, R I, $10. 


SOMETHING TO ENCOURAGE THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


S. E. Hall Peterboro, N H, to Luther A. Tarbell, 
Laurel, N H, 12 yrs old, $10, for best record of boy or 
girl 12 yrs old or under. 

B. J. Hill, Akron, O, to Emma E. ‘iting, Wishits, 
Kan, $6; Paul Heise, Harper, Kan, A. 
Channing, Sune z 

William D. Hilber, Oa dale, Neb to Matilda Taylor, 
Cross Plains, Wis, $1.25; Mrs E. Roo Ia 
1.25; Lotta Lisk, | Lenexa, Raw $1.25; Mrs Robt “Kirk, 

skaloosa Ia, $1. 

. Killen, Felton, Del, to A. J. Doore, Greene, 


J. Kniffin, Montour Falls, N Y, to Charles Pierson 

an ur, Woodbridge, Ct, 
C. Kaoves , Owatonna, Minn, to Mrs M. Badger, 

Rocky. Ford, Co 

8. > Ng Orange Mass, to Mrs A. L. Olark, 

Bthinsbes W Va, $. 
James L. Lattimer, Sabinsville, Pa, to youngest con- 
testant: Sarah M. Diehl, New Oxford, Pa io yrs old, $5. 
H. 8S. Leach, Swansea, Mass, to Mrs win B. Clapp 

Northampton, ‘Mass, $7. 
ane, Lacon, Ill, to Walter Sherman, Newport, 


RI, $10. 

F. . Mann Co, Milford, Mass _to Xouns, 
Eagle Bridge, N_Y, $17; G. 0. ner, Neva p 
#0; Ed Parker, Westboro, Mass. witew a 
EME Gist lok Sigtiue: SE, ak Wd 

. Richardson, : > 
wood, Ft Valley, Ga, 50; AD Van Kees, Sel- 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 








POULTRY PRIZE WINNERS 


ak, NX, 2.8 Se 
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Huseey, Guilford, “Me, $1.25; N D, Sarah q nite, Hancock, Minn, A. M. Damon 


A. Graham, Windsor, Ct, $1 ‘Tilden, Neb, oleott, Burlington Junction, Mo. 
by View Poultry Yar Windsor, Vt, to Mrs Alonzo Sappenfield, “Vit to Mrs J. is 
Ira Collette, Kirkville, $15; George H. Aldrich, Findlay, O, $5; Carl Limber "Sheakleville, S 
Westmoreland Depot, N '%; Mrs C. J. Story, Mor- William Lewis,’ Paris, Pin, $3; Mattie Osborne, - 
ristown, Vt, onme Ind, 
W. H. Minkier, Jr, Chazy, N Y, to Absalom Hess, Ben Leigh’ mith, Lucern Poultry Fa 
Broadalbin, N Y, -$5. porns egg records W and Wyandote $2! a he 
Mapleton Farm, irkwood Center, N Y, to Mrs L, 8. * it nell, Pek ngs a 108" Buffs, Sulie 
Kdson, sAng Lake, N Y, $1.75; A. B. Holbrook, Point c Waren Lynde nville, N Y, 48 Cay W $2. 
Peninsula, N Y, $1.75; Mrs Charles V. Selleck, Commack, Mrs Fred D. Schultz, Conewango, N_Y, ‘feast number 
N_Y, $1.75. fowls raised from number $5, ‘to Mrs J ‘ 
wg Brook Farm; Dallas, Pa, to Walter She:man, Soci. } am a teal en re 2. ettised (66. w 
ewpor , $6. . Simpson, a, A. oodward, 
N. - Merrick, St Albans, Vt, to Mary J. Dale, lowa Philmont, ¥. 
Falls, F. E. “Townsend, Ashton, Pa woos | aj 


Geneva, bt 
N. G 


} Nelson, 3 Mars, 


tonville, Ct, 
Calyin Norman, Dexter, 

Newpert R I, 
L. Nye, Charlestown, 


Old Dominion Poultry 


I. T Snethen, Walkertown, 
LIBERAL OFFERS OF 


Puritan Poultry Farms, 


Ia, $5. 
William W. McNeal. Shelby 
Beaver Crossin Neb, $2.50; 


O, to Miss Emma Klem, Dec, Jan and a "$0; N. B. Merri “St A 

Mrs G. L.° Ross, Lake Mr and Mrs G. Thompson, Prophetsto wn, Th, "ss, 
to Mrs R- A. Tamaroa, Ill. 

to E. B. Stevens, Clin- George W,. Tarbell South t Lincoin, Mass, each to 
Luther A. Laurel, H, Sara M. Dre New 


Mo, to Walter sherman, Oxford, Ba, ‘Chae Hixson, . Grove, Neb. 


‘hompson, Canton Junction, Mass, to Mrs 


R I, to R. E. Bartlett, Plais- J. M. Baer, Port Royal, 8 C, $1.50 4 
ton, N H, $2.50; W. Rhoades, Mill River, Mass, $2.50; Northwood Ridge, Nn” had eS Fe 2 
Miss Luella Chandler, Montague, Mass, $2.50; D. C. mouth, Me. 
Chattis, Lansingburg, "Mich, 2. 50. Fred 
Yard, Negro Arm, Va, to Mrs Phelps, North Clymer, N rs D. 8B. . 

Ind, $7. ington, Mass, A. G. Griffin, Hadiyme, Ct, 8S. W. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Stamford, Ct, $5; Barred d grea 
Plymouth Rock cockere] to Mrs Emma Clearwaters, St ight I prebine hens wa 4 and Ba 
bing 


H, W. 'H. Pearson, West Ply- 
A. Tarbell, Witton, - H, $125 to Mattie R. 


ss fo omy N H. 


H. m, Cromwell, Ind, $10, to — gs, from 
Holliston, mS test average ye 3 — 


Bernice, Ind, $3 cockerel each of the _ following: E. Van Deman ns 7: 
Charles’ J. Becker Carnegie, Pa, James Bell, Fairlee, testant one - 

Md, E. E. Boyce, Archdale, N Y, Mrs C. G. Ford, Rox- Leghorn, th to E. Dimock” 

bury, Va, James W. Coburn ‘Allegan, Mich, W. C. Ct, $10. 

Jackson, South Bend, Ind, John Saring, Kessler, O, A. C. Valentine, Wacousta, Mich, best individual W 


Margaret Fical, Lassellville, N Y, Charles L. Johnson, yepnoot record, $10 to Arthur 0. . Kinney, Temperance, 


Townsend, Mass, William U. 


Maynard, Shrewsbury, Mass, 


Mrs H. M. Feebles, West Granville Mass, Mrs Mark Levi Wells, Martinville, Tl, $ to ©. E. Brookhart. 


‘lhompson, Shelburne, Vt, 


Mass, 2 H. Miller, Eona, 


Mrs M. Stetson, Plainfield, Peavine, Tenn. 
Md, Mrs Abby Corey, Suffield, L, W. 
Ct. Also $150 worth of Puritan chick food in lots of $1, Shepard, § Seda’ Mo. 


BSE 


odhams New Windsor, Ill, $ to George L. 





to 150 contestants who have won prizes of less tan $5 8. Wolco' Hill Crest y ay Farm, Bectington 

in_yalue. Junction, Mo ae to ttenden, Atchison, 
Puritan Kenachs, Deerfield, Mass, for best egg record Kan, May Web Rosser, Moy , a. Okla, Permelia H. 

W P Rocks, $20 to Mrs Edward E. Dalton, Parkersburg Russell, ‘Stilworee, Okla. 

Ill, av 189 eggs per hen; for poorest W PR egg record E. F. Whitney, Natick, Mass, $1.50 to Mrs Carrie L. 


oe: 2. ae Prince, Catharine, 


sending best egg record 
Depo, 


Vv. M. Pfennig, Janesville, 


N Y, 624 eggs, $9; lady Rogers, Lynnfield, Mass, Mrs Lyman Russell, od 
P HK, Mrs. Edward E, ville, ni ann J. E. Svenson, Meriden, Ct, C. 'H. Filer, 
wig 


Wis, best report on W P eeibine Farm, Hartstown, Pa, clearest and most 
Stockwell, 


Rocks, to William A. Eddy, Easton, Wi is, $5; best report pa senses Ww Leghorns, $10 to L. A. 


on White Wyandots, Arthur €. Valentine’ Wacousta, Cloverdale, nd. 

Mich, $5. Wallace p Willett, East Orange N J, to Samuel Coad. 
FE. R. Perry & Son, North Charleston, N H_ $1.50, Weodaty, ‘Ct, $9: Charles Clark,’ New Brunswi 
each to Mrs W. D. Stockwell, South Royalston, Mass, N J, $5. 

Mrs A. B. Ellis, Buckingham, Ct, Annie M. Howe, 3, A. Wetherby, Granby, Mass, $5, to Mary I. ena 
Marlboro, Mass. Monson, Mas: 

James Pettibone, Cherrybank Poultry Yards, Bristol KE. W. Whitney & Co, $2, to W. H. Perry, North 
Ct, $7, to George W. Stilweel, Central tee N Y. Charlestown, 


Charles Peterson, Perth 


Amboy, N $1.2, to Mary Levi Wells, Martinsville, ll, $, to Mrs Robt Kirk, 


P. Chase, Brookhed. N Y and Mrs Ernest Hayes, New Oskaloosa, Ia 
Uackensack, N Y; $1 each to H. L. Ellenberger, Belknap, Charles’ H. Young, Eagle Bridge, PS Y, best number 
Pa, Mrs L. A. Tingley, Pa, W. P. ‘Thompson, ame eggs produced duri ear , to Charles H 


Hoagland, 
RI 


Arnold, Lonsdale, R 
Ont, Mrs §. M. Shank, 
Ft Wayne, Ind, A. @ 


"a. 
Red Poultry Yards, 


unction, bs Mrs Anna Daler, 


oung, 194 per hen; Mrs Percival, Glover, Vt. 


Waterbury, Ct, $1 to Miss for largest number ‘turkeys hatched under one turkey, 
8. L.. Currier, set Ham ton, or H, Benjamin H. 33 from 36 eggs, $8. 


to Willet Scott, Simcce, 





a . Holland, Little Silver, N J, ‘ 
W. H, Stoney, Jr, Barre Center, 'N Y, I. L. Poor Cows Make Bad Prices—‘'There is 


Phoenixy ille, Pa. 


Anderson, 
no reason in the world why dairy farmers 


Joseph G. Ross, 1 bury, Mass, $2 each to Myra 
Warner, Newtown, Ct, Frances L. Ryssell, Wilton Should not be able to-day to make double 
N H, Mrs H. M. Tish “Wadsworth, Mass, Adaline W. or treble the profit they do, even at the 


James, North Windham, 


Wood, Windsor, 


Ct, Harriet C. Brown, Norfolk, Ct. low prices which rule in summer.” This is 


eid, Englewood, 
lottesrile Va 


N J, Mrs W. T. Cram, Char- 9 recent expression of ex-Gov Hoard of 


$5. 
T. Reynolds, Fair Grounds, Ore, $2 each to H. O. Wis, one of the best. posted dairymen in 


waseinsen: La Grande, Ore, 


vue, Wash. 


Mrs Richard Brown, Belle- 


this country. ‘“‘The cows that do not pay, 


Mrs Jose ine Russell, Tabor, Ia, $1.75 to Mrs Hettie and their owners who do not know that 


Petty, Viele a, Mrs Mary 


Crosbie, Robertson, Wyo, 


Mrs Susan E. Stevenes, Boise, Ida. they do not pay, are mostly responsible for 


East Eden, } 


Ridgeview Poultry Farm, 
J. Horton, Goldens Bridge a tained. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co, Quincy, Ill, $40 in- 

cnubator and brooder to Mrs } 
Edwin Riedel, Easthampton, 


worth, Schuyler Creek, } 
2 Reese, Clarkson, 


Leghorns % to Grant Mann, 


Farm, Manchester, .N ¥. 0 per cent, although much more is frequently 


J. Smith's Potato 


Mrs Harriet E. ae es a 


Sherman, Newport, R 
ass, A . 

Reliable Poultry Yards, 

town, Minn, $2 each to 
mdence, Mo, Mrs G. G. 


arlman, Harvard, Neb, N. 


L. M. A. 


Rodgers, Knoxville, Tenn, to John E. Zenner, the conditions that keep the market in its 
Bedford, N Y, % to Mrs present state. Such cows should not be re- 


N 





all, Ellington, Ct. 
Mass, $10 to L. G. South- 
nae ini iden wn willie Loss of Fat in cheese making should not 


* Hillsboro, Ore. be more than two to three-tenths of one 


Mary I. Noble, Monson, reported in whey. The idea that the richer 


Walter French Scott, Morris. the milk the greater the loss of fat, is not 


Caroline F. Dickinson, Inde- 
McAdam, Wenona, Ill, 8. J. supported by tests at the different exper 


S. French, Grand Rapids, stas. 
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THERE IS NO BETTER INVESTMENT 


FOR 
THE 
DAIRY 
THAN 
THE 








Its substantial one-piece frame and enclosed 
gears running in oil insures the user of a long 
lived machine and few repair bills. 


Its three-Scparators-in-one bowl makes it the 
greatest cream producer on the market, as has 
been proved many times in competition with 
other makes. 


If interested, write forillustrated catalogues, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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Terms. 
pe BeceiEziOn PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 
months; if not paid in advance had 
‘ion Bulecrintions can’ commence at any time during 


year, copy 
nOBEIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreiga countries 
62.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpai 
RENEWALS_The date ale your mame on your 
paper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
paid. Thus Jan, = shows poet yment has been 
received 2 4 Re , 1902 7 February 1, 
and tae 18 cial after money is 
received eA, "the date, which answers for a receipt, can 


DISOONSING ANORS— Responaitte subscribers will con- 
1 until the = are noti- 
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If Germany’s shortage in wheat and rye 
crops is as great as estimated, that coun- 
try will be obliged to import 80 to 100 mil- 
lion bushels of breadstuffs more than 
planned for. In such event, the industrial 
classes there who are clamoring for lower 
tariff on American wheat and flour would 
be in a way to greatly strengthen their 
fight with the jealous agrarian element. 





The organized effort of farmers to get 
better prices for their products has nearly 
always been successful where managed on 
a business basis. The many flourishing co- 
operative creameries, farmers’ elevators, 
and fruit shippers’ societies are examples. 
Of course the buyer who is compelled on 
this account to pay a living price is dis- 
comfited and says mean things about the 
farmer being obstinate, a disturbing ele- 
ment, etc. Let him talk. Go ahead and 
organize and compel the middleman and 
the speculator to give something near the 
real value of the crop. 





The infamous legislation in Pennsylvania, 
whereby practically every highway in 
town and country throughout’ the 
Keystone __ state is at the mercy 
of trolley road promoters, becomes 
more odious to the people as the days go 
on. The crowning piece of impudence is 
the manner in which the mayor of Phila- 
delphia refused Wanamaker’s offer of 
$2,500,000 for the city franchises, and instead 
signed the hastily passed ordinances turn- 
ing over as a free gift these privileges into 
the hands of notorious politicians and their 
followers. In happy contrast is the action 


EDITORIAL 


of Gov Crane of Massachusetts, who last 
week vetoed a bill before the legislature 
of that state which proposed to make over 
to a private monopoly for a period of 40 
years a principal Boston street. In his 
veto message the governor affords encour- 
agement to the common people in the atti- 
tude toward the referendum of the act to 
the voters to permit them to reject if 
thought best. “I am unable to give my as- 
sent toa bill which restricts the rights of the 
public,’” he says, ‘‘while it insures valuable 
exclusive privileges to a private company 
for so long a period.’”” Refreshing testimony 
when placed beside the action of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature and executive. This 
whole matter is extremely vital to our 
country districts, not only in Pennsylvania 
but in all other states. With such legisla- 
tion granted, these favors will be asked by 
corporations everywhere, seeking to control 
the rural highways for the trolley system, 
quite ignoring the interests of the farmers 
and others, The wonder of it is that the 
voters permit such outrageous things, when 
the ballot may be made so effective. 





The interest taken in the Money-in-poul- 
try contest, inaugurated by American Ag- 
riculturist weeklies last year, has been truly 
astonishing. All of our readers who keep 
poultry, as well as those who have taken 
part in the contest, will be greatly inter- 
ested in the award of prizes and announce- 
ment of the prize winners published on an 
earlier page. Lack of space prevents more 
than an allusion to the results obtained 
by the most successful contestants. But 
the methods employed by which they at- 
tained such profitable results, and the rec- 
ords of careful experience in poultry farm- 
ing, will make valuable reading in future 
issues of American Agriculturist. There is 
a world of useful information in these 500 
reports of practical poultry keepers, which 
will prove more helpful and instructive to 
our readers than all the theoretical stuff 
ever written. Not the least of the lessons 
learned is the greater profit made from 
keeping improved stock. While the east- 
ern and New England states led in point 
of numbers of entries and actual reports 
received, yet some of the best returns were 
made by western and southern poultry 
keepers, showing that the industry is not 
confined to any particular locality. The ar- 
ticles gleaned from these reports, which 
will be published during the year, will be 
worth to all who keep poultry a hundred 
times the subscription price of this paper. 





The excellent culture which results in the 
unlocking of large quantities of plant food 
from the soil gives larger yields for the 
time being, and is to be commended, How- 
ever, this admirable practice has an ele- 
ment of danger. The farmer who thus se- 
cures big crops without the application of 
manures or fertilizers begins to discount 
the value of plant food, except that direct 
from the soil. He neglects to care for the 
manure made on the farm and takes no 
interest in increasing the quantity. Before 
long his land is more nearly exhausted 
than it would have been under ordinary 
cultural methods. Don’t misunderstand us. 
We are in favor of high culture, but 
coupled with it must be the intelligent use 
of fertilizers. Common sense in both lines 
will result in the highest type of agricul- 
ture. Keep as many animals as the farm 
will support. Feed the material grown 
and carefully guard the manure. Apply it 
evenly and the farm will become richer and 
richer instead of poorer and poorer. 





The great demand for harvesi hands in 
the wheat growing districts is not as well 
supplied as the farmers wish. Wages are a 
little higher than usual in southern Kan- 
sas, frequently reaching $3 a day, and in 
extreme cases a little more. Railroads are 
as usual co-operating with the growers by 
offering reduced rates to harvest hands, 
amounting to about half the regular fare. 
The harvest fields offer a splendid oppor- 
tunity for strong, vigorous young men, who 
desire to earn enough money during the 





summer to carry them through college 
next winter. The work is hard and no one 
must expect an easy time of it. But the 
man with the right kind of grit will gain 
a large amount of experience, build up 
brain and muscle for a winter’s hard study 
and be all the better for his harvest toil. 
Tales of fabulous wages—six to eight dol- 
lars a day—must always be discounted. No 
wheat grower can afford to pay such prices 
for any length of time, if at all 





Through our regular and special corre- 
spondents we are in a position, all over 
this country, to know what farmers need 
and are buying. Advertisers should con- 
sult us before placing any advertisement 
intended to reach the rural population. 
We reach over a million readers with our 
publications, and after years of careful 
study, know from experience when it is 
best to insert an advertisement of any 
kind. 


Uneven Condition of Onion Fields. 








The commercial onion crop has not se- 
cured a good start, and whatever the 
weather conditions from this time on, the 
yield must prove somewhat uneven. Fol- 
lowing American Agriculturist’s report of 
a full acreage in our issue of May 25, de- 
velopment has not been satisfactory. Ex- 
cessive rainfall during the spring and into 
June damaged the prospects in the heavy 
onion-producing sections of N Y, Mass and 
Ct, and to some extent in Mich, while cli- 
matic conditions were not all desired in O, 
Ind and the west. There is some but not 
general complaint of seed rotting in the 
ground; more that it came up well but 
crop damaged by heavy growth of weeds. 
No considerable area will be replanted, 
although some “patching up” is indicated 
in central N Y and the Ct valley; some 
complaint of onion maggot, but not general. 

Heavy rainfall caused much damage in 
such N Y counties as Onondaga, Madison, 
Orange, Niagara and on Long Island. 
Many beds were quite drowned out, here 
and there fair areas abandoned, but in the 
main crop now looking fairly well but 
backward, with more or less complaint of 
weeds. In O low temperatures and heavy 
rains, accompanied by winds, caused con- 
siderable damage, necessitating some _ re- 
planting, especially in Hardin Co. In 
Lake, prospect now fair and in Lorain and 
Wayne, improving under better weather. 

The Ct valley had more than an abun- 
dance of rain at a time when onion fields 
should be securing a good start, and this 
is true in a measure of sections adjoining 
L I sound. In such Mass counties as 
Franklin and Hampshire weather against 
the crop, but now looking better, with farm- 
ers encouraged; in Middlesex wet weather 
caused much damage and some replanting 
and in Suffolk area a little less than last 
year. In Tolland Co, Ct, too cold for rapid 
growth until middle of June, and in New 
Haven and Fairfield counties conditions 
unfavorable, although not universally so; 
fields here and there looking well. In Ken- 
nebec Co, Me, some onions growing, crop 
now doing well since cessation of heavy 
rains. 

Conditions in the west have been quite 
different, important onion sections in Wis 
and Ill experiencing dry and cold weather, 
retarding development; in Mich some com- 
plaint of moisture, but crop now doing bet- 
ter there as well as west of Chicago. 


Plant Kafir Corn Thick—Moderate 
crowding, according to experienced growers 
in Kan and Okla, is desirable where the 
crop is wanted for hay or fodder. The 
stalks are more slender and the heads 
shorter. The greatest yield may be secured 
by broadcasting or drilling a bu and a 
half of seed to the acre. If hay is wanted, 
plant in rows with view of cultivating, 
having rows 3 to 3% ft apart and the seed 
4 to 6 in apart in the row. This will re- 
quire 6 to 7 Ibs per acre. 








The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Crop. 





CONDITIONS UNFAVORABLE FOR AN EARLY START 


leaf growmg areas of the 
northern states, quite similar weather has 
prevailed during late May and June. Ex- 
cessive rains, clouds, cold and lack of 
sunshine are not conducive to the growing 
of strong, thrifty tobacco plants. As a re- 
sult, owing also to the wet, cold and com- 
pact condition of the soil, transplanting 
was delayed 10 to 20 days beyond the gen- 
eral time. With warmth, sunshine, occa- 
sional rains and frequent cultivation, be- 
lated setting should not interfere with the 
crop of 1901 averaging as one of high 
quality. 

There is probably being set in the Onon- 
daga section and Chemung valley of New 
York state about the same acreage as 
last year, although it may be slightly less. 
The same general conditions regarding 
rainfall and cloudiness have prevailed in 
central N Y¥ as described above, and this 
has resulted in small plants which were not 
set until late. Very little transplanting 
was done before June 8, but since then 
the work has been steadily pushed when 
the condition of the soil would alow it. 
In the Chemung valley district the acre- 
age will probably be less than that of last 
year. Setting began in earnest June 17. 
Some growers lost their entire beds with 
mildew because of rains and lack of sun- 
shine. Last year’s crop is by no means all 
sold, and the fact that prices have been so 
low has much to do with keeping acreage 
down. The acreage will be reduced in 
Tompkins Co from 130 a to 80 this year; 
plants are very backward, but all set. 

The finishing touches of transplanting in 
Lancaster Co, Pa, have been put on the 
past few days. While growers hold but 
very little old tobacco, yet they are not 
particularly enthusiastic over tobacco as @ 
crop to raise. Prices have been low and 
there has been considerable difficulty at 
times in delivery of the crop. All tobacco 
planters available have been put to use, 
and with those not having them men, 
women and children have been at work in 
the fields the past two weeks. A severe 
hail storm June 3 injured many plant beds 
in a few towns. The acreage in York Co 
will be reduced this year, as prices paid 
for recent crops have been unsatisfactory. 
About three-fourths of the acreage was 
transplanted June 12; plants are now doing 
well. Plants have started favorably in 
spite of the cold weather. Very little of 
last year’s crop held by growers. More 
seed leaf being planted than formerly, as it 
is heavier and sells at nearly as much per 
pound. Worms have been very destructive 
in Chester Co and a great deal of resetting 
has had to be done. The acreage is greatly 
reduced because of low prices. Clinton Co 
growers raised about 850 a last year; this 
year the acreage will be somewhat less, 
transplanting delayed because of the un- 
favorable season. Plants are small and 
mostly of the Wilson hybrid. variety. 

In New England climatic conditions have 
not only been unfavorable but cut worms 
have raised havoc with many of the earlier 
set fields and transplanting was necessary 
to a great extent in some sections of Hart- 
ford Co, Ct. A large number of barns are 
being built and the acreage will probably 
be increased from that of last year pro- 
vided there are enough plants. In some 
sections growers have had to send off to 
secure plants to fill out the area prepared. 
Very little tobacco is held by growers and 
if the season is favorable they anticipate 
the crop will move early. A big acreage 
has been set in the Housatonic district but 
plants generally run snmeall and backward; 
transplanters have been generally used. 

The acreage will hardly be as large this 
year in the Miami valley of Ohio as last 
year. Last year’s crop largely bought 
up this spring at 3 to 6c p lb. The propor- 
tion of Spanish, Dutch and seedleaf will be 
about as in previous years. Plants are late 
and few had been set to June 12. The work 
has been pushed since that date. There 
has been much dissatisfaction with prices 
paid on the crops of the last few seasons, 
which is showing in a reduced acreage. 
Plants are backward, many beds have 
been washed badly and many are uneven. 

Wisconsin growers are planning to put 
out a tremendous crop. Last year the 


In the cigar 


largest crop for many years was raised, 
but a large part of it had to be sold as 
low grade stock because of poor cure and 
The quantity of desirable bind- 


pole rot. 














TOBACCO 


ers and fillers was much less than was ex- 
pected. This year, with favorable condi- 
tions from setting of plants to delivery of 
crop, a big yield of binders and fillers will 


result. The season has been cool and back- 
ward and transplanting is now being 
pushed. 


Tobacco growing in Fla has been prac- 
tically abandoned everywhere in the state 
except in Gadsden Co. There, and in the 
adjoining county of Decatur, Ga, about 3000 
@ were raised last year. This is almost 
wholly Sumatra and Cuban seed. About 
the same acreage has been planted as last 
year. The crop has had a most favorable 
season to date. In Tex, but a very limited 
acreage of tobacco will be raised this year, 
as growers have great difficulty of dispos- 
ing of the crop at a profit. About the only 
tobacco that will be raised in the state is 
100 a or so in Montgomery Co. 











NEW YORK. 





Roxbury, Delaware Co, June 24—On ac- 
count of excessive rains, farmers are be- 
hind with work. Grass looks very fine and 
there is much clover. The Delaware valley 
eo-operative creamery is doing a rushing 
business, taking in at present about 170 
cans milk per day. This is mostly skimmed 
and the cream shipped to N Y. The 
creamery paid 21%c per Ib for Apr butter 
fat. The F S§ M P A is being talked up here 
again. 

Plattekill, Ulster Co, June 24—Excessive 
rains delayed corn planting. Grain looks 
well. Grass thin on the ground, but mak- 
ing good growth. A large peach crop in 
prospect. Pear buds dropping badly; this 
complaint is general in the Hudson valley. 
Scarcely any blossoms on Baldwin apple 


trees; Greenings are loaded, other varie- 
ties fairly so. Worms infest the trees and 
require constant attention. Many Mich 


grown seed potatoes planted here. 


Caton, Steuben Co, June 24—On suitable 
soil seeds of all sorts have germinated 
nicely. Winter grain and grass never 
looked better. Winter apples will not be 
very abundant. There is a great scarcity 
of pigs. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, June 25—This is 
the most backward season in years. Win- 
ter grain 25% below last year because of the 
hard freeze of last winter without snow 
protection. Fruit of all kinds promises 
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very good. Few werms. The demand for 
feed and-hay has disappointed dealers, the 
highest price for hay being $16. 

Owego, Tioga Co, June 25—It has been 
so wet many were greatly delayed with 
oat sowing and will have to sow buck- 
wheat instead. The grass crop promises 
well where roots were alive this spring. 
New seeding has wonderfully improved. 


Kingsbury, Washington Co, June 24—A 


large amount of corn for silage to be plant- 
ed this season. Oats and grass look fine. 
Stock of all kinds looking well. Fruit has 
blasted to some extent, especially cherries. 
Hay is worth $12 to 14 per ton. 


Durham, Greene Co, June 24—Rainfall on 
seventeen days in May. Farmers have not 
been able to sow as many oats as intend- 
ed. The grass crop is quite promising, al- 
though there cannot be a heavy yield, as 
meadows are quite thin and seeding of last 
year is very poor. Rye has improved very 
much and will be a good crop. Forest 
worms are not nearly as numerous as they 
were last year, but trees did not blossom 
fully and the apple crop will be a light one. 


Stark, Herkimer Co, June 24—Farmets in 
this section are feeling good, as prospects 
for large hay and grain crops were never 
better. Corn is also looking fine, there be- 
ing an unsually large acreage put in. L. 
Young recently sold his dairy of 22 cows to 
Mr Cotter at $45 p head. Hops are looking 
fine. William Beach has completed setting 
out an addition of four acres to his old 
yard. Hay has declined about $4 per ton, 
owing to the now promising conditions of 
the growing crop. 


Columbus, Chenango Co, June 25—Fruit 


prospects good. The weather has been 
very rainy and corn planting was delayed. 
Alvin Minet intends to put up a silo this 
summer. Grass and oats look unusually 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, June 25— 


Pastures are fine and meadows pa 
recovered from winterkilling. The flow of 
milk is better than a year ago. Elliott & 
Chambers Bros are making 1000 lbs butter 
per day at their Buckton factory. Apn 
milk netted Tic per 100 lbs. There is a lit- 
tle advance in price of calves. 

Rensselaer Co—At Eagle Bridge a heavy 
hay crop is assured. Rye is very promising. 
Apples will be a light crop. Pastures 
producing abundantly and stock thriving. 
—-At Nassau apple trees that did not bear 
last year are well-fruited, as are also pear, 
plum, cherry and peach trees. New milch 
cows bring $30 to 45, butter 18 to 20c. Dogs 
have been busy among the sheep and sev- 
eral farmers’ flocks have suffered in cor- 
sequence. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
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DATES Seeing. 
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ATLANTIC 
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— New York. 
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RED SEAL 
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HE old-fashioned paint that never 
| chalked, cracked nor peeled was 
made from Pure “old Dutch pro- 
White Lead mixed with Pure Linseed ~ 


brushed out, using 


plenty of elbow grease to rub the paint in, 
and allowing. ample time for it to dry be- 


The brands named in the margin are 
Any shade or color required may 
be easily obtained by using the National 
Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 


Pamphlet giving full information end showing samples ot 
shades, etc., etc., furnished free upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 














For al 100 ACRE FARM. 50 acres 
aie. choice French Asparagus, all in 
pee drained; perfect order; ail improvements; near 
Wm. McIntosh & Sons, Charleston, S. C, 





Wanted, a good live agent in every county for a 
selling ! article. Write at once for and sec 


| territory. The National Specialty Co., Racine, ¥ Wis 
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Schoharie Co—At Gallupville. prospects 
for a very large hay crop are good, Farmers 
are selling wool at 13 to 20c. Army worms 
have appeared in many places.——At Break- 
abeen small fruits promise very well. Pigs 
scarce and high. Meadows are somewhat 
uneven. 


Chautauqua Co—In Chautauqua township 
corn planting was late because of wet 
weather. Grass and oats have done -well. 
Veal calves have brought as high as 5c per 
lb.—At Ellery there is every indication of 
a good hay crop. Not as many potatoes 
planted as usual. Butter and cheese rul- 
ing low. Milk netting producers 65 to 70c 
per 100 Ibs at factories. Spring pigs scarce 
at $3 each. 


Cayuga Co—At Mentz insects are injur- 
ing wheat badly. Many pieces that earlier 
promised a full crop will not make half a 
crop. Farmers were late in planting corn 
and potatoes. There will not be many ap- 
ples, cherries or plums. Peach trees are 
full.—-At Weedsport James W. Whitman 
brought the first strawberries to market 
June 5. Berries are about two weeks later 
than usual, the season is very late and few 
have finished spring work. 


Genesee Co—At Leroy, aats sown on dry 
ground made a good start; those on wet 
ground have been retarded. Wheat has 
suffered from Hessian fly. Many fields are 
hardly worth cutting and would be plowed 
up but that they have been seeded to clover 
which has started well. New meadows 
promise a big cut of hay; old meadows 
not doing as well. Alfalfa is large. Pigs of 
all kinds scarce. Apples not over 40% of 
a crop. Russets and Kings have set fairly 
well.—At LeRoy a good hay crop is prom- 
ised. Acreage in cabbage slightly increased. 
Baldwin apples will be scarce, but Russets 
promise better. Good farm horses in 
demand, 


Onondaga Co—At Cardiff work has been 
greatly retarded by wet weather. Grass has 
grown well. M. N. Holmes is considering the 
building of a cheese factory. At South 
Onondaga the potato acreage is larger than 
usual. Less wheat than usual. The A. C. 
Chase farm has 50 acres in corn and 50 in 
wheat. 


Saratoga Co—At Stillwater about the us- 


ual acreage of general crops has _ been 
planted. With the exception of apples fruit 
of all kinds promises well. Last year’s seed- 
ing appears thin and the hay crop will fall 
short of what was first expected.——At Clif- 
ton Park milch cows are in good demand 
at $40 to 45. There is some complaint of 
black comb in beehives. An unusual acre- 
age sown to fodder corn and millet. Much 
ground intended for corn and oats will be 
sown to buckwheat. Hay will be short. 
The Mechanicsville creamery takes milk 
from this place. It appears to be doing 
well. A canning factory is being built at 
Mechanicsville.——At Burnt Hills corn acre- 
age somewhat reduced by wet season. Ex- 
cepting cherries fruit prospects are very 
poor. Pear and plum trees blossomed well 
but fruit did not set. Apples very light. 
Good cows $40 to 50. Increased demand for 
horses.——At Bacon Hill apples and pears 
are not very promising. Oats look well and 
grass fairly so. 


Chenango Co—At North Norwich all 
crops are doing nicely. Pastures are in best 
possible condition.——At Coventry pears 
and plums will be plentiful. Hay promises 
a big crop. Pigs scarce at $3. F. Foote 
of Franklin has bought what was known as 
the Gains Parker farm.——At Afton some 
land designed for corn and potatoes will 
have to be sown to buckwheat. Pork and 
beef scarce and high. 


Planning Bk State Fair. 


8. C. SHAVER, SECRETARY. 








It was the originial intention of the N Y 
state fair commission to build a new grand 
stand 340 ft long, and remodel the old stand 
to conform with the new one. The appro- 
priation for this improvement was only $25,- 
000, while the bids were 45,000, so we were 
forced to arrange the matter differently. We 
will move the old stand 300 ft west, build 
a new stand 200 ft long, leaving 140 ft be- 
tween the two stands, to be filled in next 
year, if the commission is successful in. get- 
ting an appropriation. 

The grounds this zear have been very 


greatly improved by the addition of exten- 
sive flower gardens at the entrance. A 
large number of trees and shrubbery have 
been set out. We anticipated erecting a 
large rest building, with seats for tired 
sight-seers, but the expense was so great 
that we had to purchase 1000 seats, 5 per- 
sons each, to be distributed over the 
grounds, as a temporary -relief, until we 
ean get further financial assistance. The 
poultry annex, which stands on the plot as 
you enter the grounds, will be moved to 
the plot adjoining the large poultry build- 
ing. A large cattle and sheep shed several 
hundred feet long, which will connect the 
three sheds we now have will be built, thus 
making ample room for the exhibitors in 
these classes. The horse show interests of 
last year gained such proportions that it 
was found necessary to build a carriage 
house to take care of the large number of 
traps to be used by the exhibitors in the 
horse show. 

The grand circuit races at the fair this 
year will probably give the people of the 
state of N Y the greatest entertainment 
that has ever been known for 25c. We are 
building a modern house for the accom- 
modation of exhibitors and their employ- 
ees at an expense of $6000. The commission 
found this necessary, as it was practically 
impossible for them to have their care- 
takers leave such valuable stock by going 
to the city every night. If the readers 
of American Agriculturist take any- 
thing like the interest shown by the com- 
mission to make this one of the greatest 
fairs ever held in the world, I think they 
would see that it will be to their interest 
to spend one week at the state fair, even 
though they go to the Pan-American 
afterward. 


NEW JERSEY. 





At the Experiment Station the follow- 
ing lines of work are in progress: A study 
of the losses occurring in manures, and the 
relative value of the nitrogen in manures 
and in commercial products, a bulletin now 
in press giving the results of four years’ 
experiments. This work is regarded by 
Director Voorhees as one of the most im- 
portant that the sta has ever undertaken. 
Studies of forage crops and various dairy 
problems connectedewith the production and 
sale of milk; of the effect of different fer- 
tilizers and irrigation upon fruits and veg- 
etables and the analysis and study of the 
fine feeds sold in the state are being made. 
A bulletin is in course of preparation on 
this latter subject. The work also includes 
analysis and study of commercial fertili- 
zers; field experiments with nitrogen mate- 
rials upon truck crops; the establishment of 
a new dept for the study of soils in their 
chemical, physical and biological relations. 
In the college station, in the department of 
entomology, the San Jose scale still occu- 
pies considerable attention and other in- 
sects of immediate economic importance are 
being studied. In the department of botany 
the mycological studies are being continued, 
both in the field, greenhouse and laboratory, 
together with studies of cross-fertilization. 
The department of biology, the study_ of 
tuberculosis, bacteria of milk and oyster 
problems are continued. A bulletin is now in 
press on The home pasteurization of milk. 


Centerton, Salem Co, June 25—With the 
exception of Roman Stem and a few other 
varieties, the apple crop will be nearly a 
total failure in this section. Trees were 
full o bfloom, but failed to set fruit. Peach 
and plum trees, especially Japan plums, 
are loaded. There being no late _ frosts 
this spring the Abundance plum, which 
blooms early, will give a full crop. Pears 
are fairly well set and cherries are full. 
Strawberries have sold well. Wheat is in 
prime condition. Corn is looking well, es- 
pecially early planted. Tomatoes are get- 
ting a good start, but the potato bugs are 
bothering some patches. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Phoenixville, Chester Co, June 24—Wet 
weather this spring interfered with work 
and materially retarded the potato crop. 
About the usual acreage planted. 


Tilden, York Co, June 25—Grain is very 
promising. Tobacco. about all planted; 
acreage less than last year. Majority of 
farmers plant seed leaf. Potatoes are do- 
ing well. There has been plenty of mois- 
ture and parties who planted early can 
dig fair sized tubers now.- There has been 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


an unlimited demand for seed, which indi- 
cates a larger acreage than last year. Tim- 
othy is short and the hay crop is consid- 
erably below the average. Fruit is very 
promising, especially peaches. D. Cc, 
Kauffman expects about 80%, compared 
with last year’s crop. He has some 400 
bearing trees, and the present outlook is for 
800 bu. He has 1000 fruit trees, consisting 
of peach, cherry, plum, apple and apricot. 


Packer, Carbon Co, June 24—Planting 


was much delayed by frequent heavy rains. 
Hail on June 2 destroyed grain and fruit in 
east end of township. - Grain looks fairly 
well. Potatoes doing well. Corn pushing 
along nicely. Grass is short and owing to 
uneven stand,. the hay crop will be only 
an average one. There seems to be a me- 
dium set of fruit. Old potatoes scarce. 


Lake Pleasant, Erie Co, June 26—The 
apple crop will be small; trees did not blos- 
som half as full as they did last year. Those 
who have peach trees think there will be 
quite a full crop from present indica- 
tions. Grass and clover look well. Winter 
wheat and rye are promising. Oats are 
doing well. 

Buffalo, Perry Co, June 24—Wheat will be 
a good crop if nothing happens. Corn is 
doing Well. Potatoes look well. Oats 
making very strong growth. Wheat 70c, 
corn 49c, oats 30c. 


Vicksburg, Union Co, June 25—Some 
clover has been cut for hay, but not much 
hay will be made this month, as the growth 
of grass is mostly timothy and short for 
this time of the year. Wheat is very long 
in the straw and stands well. All kinds of 
fruit but apples will be plentiful. Oats 
have a good stand, though some have rust- 
ed on account of wet weather. Corn is 
growing nicely. Cows are in good demand 
now at fair prices. Butter is 12c, eggs 12c, 
young chickens l16c per lb. A number of 
silos will be built in the valley this year. 


New Castle, Lawrence Co, June 25—Ap- 
ples promise not more than 10% of a crop. 
New Castle affords an excellent market for 
produce and the county does not raise 
enough of anything to supply the demand. 
Farmers are retailing their butter to pri- 
vate customers at 20c; lard 12%c, eggs 15c 
a doz, potatoes 70c. 
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Grange Notes. 


NEW YORK. 


The N Y State Quarterly Grange Bulletin 
for June, by State Lecturer Mrs S. N. Judd 
of Canton, is an interesting number and a 
great help to the lecturers of the various 
granges of the state. It contains a_ brief 
summary of the early history of the grange 
in the state, grange work at Buffalo and 
brief items of interest, including topics for 
lecturers and.instructive points on parlia- 
mentary law. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tioga Co Pomona held a very success- 
ful meeting June 6-7. The debt on their 
grounds at Hallsboro of $1000 has been 
practically wiped out by the subordinate 
granges of the county by paying 50c p 
member. Twenty-three granges were rep- 
resented by delegates. The last session 
was devoted to discussing high schools and 
the consolidation of rural _ schools. The 
question of transportation was the great- 
est obstacle to be-overcome on account of 
suowdrifts and a hilly country. Essays 
were read by Mrs Smith of Marshfield on 
Causes of intemperance, and Orson Wil- 
liams on The doings of the grange, in the 
form of a poem. Lecturer Stella Pratt pre- 
sented a good program and is working hard 
to raise the standard of our Pomona work. 
A grange picnic will be held Sept 19-20. 
State Master Hill will be present. Three 
granges near Nauvoo hold a picnic Aug 17, 
at the latter place. 

The grange is not numerically strong in 
Blair Co. There are seven subordinate 
granges and a Pomona, all in a vigorous 
and heaithy condition, increasing in num- 
bers and intelligence. Subordinates meet 
twice a month, the Pomona quarterly. The 
social feature of the grange is much en- 
joyed, but is more fully exemplified at the 
Pomona, where Patrons meet together for 
the day and sometimes the evening. The 
outlook for the grange in Blair Co is good, 
although there is no special work being 
planned. A picnic will be held in Aug, 
a able speakers will address the meet- 
ng: 
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Milk Producers Demanding Better Prices. 





Dairymen supplying milk to the station 
at Chutham, N Y, at 1%c p qt have formed 
an organization known as_ the Northern 
Columbia milk producers’ union. They de- 
mand 2c p qt for milk after July 1. The 
officers are as follows: Pres, George Mc- 
Clellan, Chatham, and sec, Frank Niver, 
Ghent. 

In a recent letter to American Agricul- 
turist, Secretary Niver says: ‘“‘None of our 
union men delivered milk at the station 
June 15, as our terms were not complied 
with. Mr Evens, the buyer, was at the sta- 
tion. Our executive committee met at 
Chatham after going from the station and 
telephoned for Evens to meet them, which 
he did. He would not agree to any change 
in the price of milk. He stated to the com- 
mittee that he had tried to find his part- 
rer, Wright, since we had our meeting, 
but all he could learn about him was that 
he had gone west, nobody seemed to know 
just where. " 

“We met June 17 at the village hall, 
Chatham, with a good attendance, nearly 
all the members being present. Everyone 
in answering the roll call demonstrated his 
determination to stand firm as a rock, thus 
confirming the strength of our union. It 
was thought it would be a good plan to 
construct a building of our own, containing 
a separator and other necessaries, and thus 
handle our own milk.” 


———— 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 2c p qt. Market rather slow, but 
picked up with warmer weather. The sur- 
plus west of the Hudson river was lowered 
to $1.05 p 40-qt can, including freight. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various distrib- 








uting points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending June 22, were as 
follows: 
Fluid Cond’s’d 
milk Cream milk 
oo” SPP aor ert ree 34,307 2,745 = 
West Shore .... o-0«4a- BEee 1,670 — 
CORNED ng 66.0600 00.69. ptce Ge 2,352 — 
Susquehanna .......... 14,976 899 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem) ... 10,525 120 240 
N Y Cent (long haul).. 27,155 1,280 — 
D, Lack and W ........ 35,850 1,240 oo 
Lehigh Valley ..... - 14,672 105 — 
New Haven .........<.. . 9,485 — -- 
Homer Ramsédell line.. 5,419 274 od 
Other sourees ......... 5,800 170 —: 
OGRE oeis's oc csac ts cdeenuee 10,855 240 
Daily average ....... 28,541 1,551 34 
TMSt WEE oc. ccc ccd 199,107 11,294 200 
Last year . . -169,972 8,846 1,675 
Revised official ‘Seeres show that N Y 


Cent (long haul), carried during May 122,- 
8237 cans of milk and 5466 cans of cream; 
while the D, L and W transported 159,018 
cans of milk, 61,131 cans of which were in 
bottles, and 5067 cans of cream. 


—— 


Weeding Out Inferior Milk. 


The milk commission of N Y city is de- 
termined in its efforts to secure a more 
healthful supply of milk. Dr H. D. Cha- 


pin, chairman of the commission, and Dr 
G. B. Fowler, president of the medical so- 
ciety, have taken up the work in connec- 


tion with the leading dealers of the city. 
A circular has also been issued to leading 
producers in the five states, representing 
34 counties, to be more careful about their 
methods of handling and shipping milk. 
The circular also lays special] stress upon 
the fact that dealers and railroad officials 
ean do much in helping along this work 
and gives the following directions: 

Milk cans must be providedewith cooling 
arrangements so that milk in transit shall 
be kept at a temperature of 45 deg or less. 
Railroad officials are requested to arrange 
the schedule of trains so that the farmers 
from as extensive a region as possible may 
deliver not only the morning’s milk, but 
also the evening’s milk on trains leaving 
thé same day, so that even those most dis- 
tant from the city may be enabled to ship 
the morning’s milk on trains leaving on the 
morning of the same day. The dept of 


health, so far as possible, will not permit 
old milk to enter 


N Y city. Dealers should 


FARM AND MARKET 


take means to prevent milk remaining 
more than one hour and a half on the 
wagons in warm weather unless means are 
adopted to keep it cool, and at milk stores 
and depots the temperature of milk should 
be kept at or below 45 deg F. No milk 
delivered in the city on one day may be 
sold the following day for drinking pur- 
poses unless it has been kept in cold stor- 
age at a temperature of 40 deg or less, and 
is less than 48 hours old when delivered to 
the consumer. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
[In cents with comparisons.] 


1901. 1900. 1899. 
N Y state ch’ce “se 13 @14% 16@17 
py! SS wee 6 @I17 114%4.@12% 14@15 
medium ....... 14 @16 8 @10 10@13 
Pac coast, ch’ce ey tre 13 @14% 16@18 
medium ..... @16 8 @lu 10@13 
| Se * @ 6 2 @6 2@ 6 
German oe 182 @40 32 @40 47@55 


At New York, the dull condition of the 
past several months continues. Holders are 
as hopeful as they have been, believing 
that with the advent of hot weather the 
demand for hops will improve. There is 
but little trading. 

Early. returns from a special inquiry 
hop prospects and conditions, which will 
be published in Orange Judd Farmer next 
week, are not favorable for a large crop in 
N Y state. The acreage is somewhat less 
than last year and the condition of vines 
and yards is poorer. There is more than 
the usual complaint of missing hills, and 
old vines are making a slow, weak growth. 
While some have reached the top of the 
poles others are only. half way up. In 
some sections there is considerable com- 
plaint of lice and the English fly. 

Hop raising in Brazil is being tried in an 
experimental way in the western part and 
with excellent prospects of success. The 
duty on beer is prohibitive and on hops is 
2.18c p lb. The price of hops ranges from 
80 to 90c p Ib. 





Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, June 24—There was a 
much larger attendance at the board of 
trade this week than at any previous mar- 
ket this season, and the transactions were 
correspondingly heavy. The advance of %c 
on large cheese and 4c on small brought 
out everything that was fit to be shipped. 
The weather of the past week has’ been 
very wet and cool. Grass growing rank 
and tall. Large cheese has fully caught 
up with small in value, and if the foreign 
demand should continue good, large sizes 
would soon be worth the most monew. Buy- 
ers, however, say that exporters are begin- 
ning to act more conservatively. 

Transactions of the day were as follows: 
Large colored, 500 bxs at 9$%c, 3135 at 9%4c; 
large white, 865 at 9%c, 300 at 9%c; small 
white, 240 at 9l4c, 1595 at 91%4c; small col- 
ored, 3607 at 91%4c; total, 10,242 bxs against 
10,255 last year. 

Sales on curb, 1200 bxs large, 500 small 
and'350 twins, all at 9%c. Butter 33 pkgs 
at 19%4c, 165 at 20c, 8 cases 1 lb prints at 2ic, 

_ and 125 cases 5 lb do at 22c. 

At Ogdensburg, June 22—Nc_ sales 

ported; 551 boxes offered, and 9%c bid. 
Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, prime fat cattle steady, me- 
edium and shipping grades lower, stockers 
and fresh cows in good demand. Receipts 
Monday of this week 140 cars. Best steers 
sold at $6 p 100 Ibs, export and shipping 
steers 4.75@5.90, butchers and native cattle 
4.60@5.40, bulls and oxen 3.90@4.40, stockers 
and feeders 3.60@4.50, fair to fancy milkers 
28@50 each, veal calves 5@6 p 100 lbs. Hogs 
active Monday of this week under receipts 
of 85 double decks. Heavy droves sold at 
6§.25@6.321%4, mixed 6.25@6.30, yorkers 6.25, 
pigs 6.20@6.25, other grades steady. Sheep 
fairly active, lambs shade lower. Receipts 
Monday of this week 46 double decks. Sheep 
sold at 3.50@4.35, lambs 5@6.40. 


re- 





At Albany, cmy tub butter 19@20c p Ib, 
prints 20@2ic. dairy 18@19c, choice new 
cheese 8@9%c, eggs 14@15c p dz, live spring 


chickens 18@19c p Ib, fowls 10@1lc, turkeys. 


11@12c, broilers 25@30c d w. Old potatoes 
$2@2.50 p bbl, new 2.25@3.75, cabbage 1@ 
1.50, asparagus 1.35@1.45 p dz bchs, beets 
2@2.75 p 100 bechs Hay 14.50@18.50 p ton, 


middlings 17.50@20,. bran 18, corn 50@53c p 
bu, oats 32@34c. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
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the paper. At a cost 325, can 
<3 dogs and live Mgr Fg ds, peed, 
tables, = or - FR e. , fruits) and 


wae aDpkaen must be 
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as part of counts: as paves. 
word, Cash must 


counted as 
hae oak sae 


ments must A —- on, as orward 
plies sent to t Office, ” = : aa! 
COPY must ~ received Friday aren 
ABs Pon Shree athe Terkeo tear mete 
rates, but will be Fao ed at the oa at th the’ 
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ar rate of sixty 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
’ §2 Lafayette Place, New York. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission house in 
1838. Butter, cheese, 8, 
E. B. WOOD 


calves, game, etc. 
St, N Y. 
gs . COCHRAN, » fruit a and “produce commission 
erchants, asparagus an ries = specialt.es 
Washington St, Ne wo rk. wi 


pein York; established 


uitry, dressed 
ARD 302 302 Greenwich 





SE your cherries, all fruit, butter to 
HITTON, Commission Merchant,- Utiea, N 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER a 


OUNG pedigreed Belgian hares of the finest strains 
for sale at all times. G. A. YAGER, Box 476, 
Thompsonville, Ct. 
PSPIGREED pagan hares, three months or older, 
$3 per pair. ae 8ST, Lowell, Mass. 
Paes Be ares, Meadow Brook stock. 
F. UNDERV ‘OOD. Lincoln, Mass. 


HELP WANTED. 


i ane 

















ANTED—Young _ educated orking manager for 

farm. Capable of buying, selling and keeping of ac- 
counts. No ordinary man, one versed in agriculture. 
possessing executive ability, A to on trial 
promptly. State age, weight, rence, married or ange. 
and salary to secure reply. me WOODLAWN, 
Conewago, Pa. 





LIVE STOCK. 


ERSEY bulls—Have two four months old, large and 
butter — 








handsome, from great oe and 
dams, breeding unsurpassed. Will make price 
livered to your station. WHITE OAK RIDGE STOGK 


FARM, East Orange, N 








ze win- 
LIN- 








Ft 














MFG 





ROR SALE—Two fine tered male calves and sev- 
eral fine heifers, all thoroughbred red short-horned 
Durhams. DAVID T. TROUP, Hagerstown, Me. 
HORTHORN bull calves, comprising blood p 
ners milking and butter contests world’s thir. 
COLN WELLES, Wryalusing, Pa. 
GUEENSEY bull 2 years old also bull cal write 
for what you want; farmers’ priees, THOMAS 8. 
MICHENER, Carversville, Pa. 
wages Goats. Complete work 3 ig 
trations. Prospectus free. Ww. 4 BLACK, 
McKavett, Tex. 
EVI P, the finest bred Guernsey bull git in the 
4U 8, ata lon ees if taken at once. B. L, HURD, 
Whallonsburg, 
ERMANV aE Tamworths; a few left. HERMAN- 
VILLE FARM, Prince Edward Island. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
mA WEEK and « expenses, yearly contract, weekly 
~ 15 & pay, for men with rig to sell Poul maltry Mixture in. 
the country. We furnish bank reference our relia- 
bility EKA MFG CO, pas 5 58, 2 St Louis, HL 
E y $20 a week and expen men with te 
introduce Poultry Compound. ONTERNATION AL 
CO, Parsons, Kan. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
Mai 
3m 





-_dmmediate delive: 


UCKWHEAT wanted for 
sa’ GIBBS & BRO, 


mples and lowest ng 
North mt St, Philadelphi 


(H0Ice crimson clover oy of my 
he Ib. E. A. WILSON, Pylesville, 


CAPERS lants, Danish pail, Hone. $1 per 1000. 





are COMING, 7 ets 





oktnu P, Canastota, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


i you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and ee 
Mississippi river westward to the -Pacific coast, go 
the Farmers’ ————- department of Ora e. 
Farmer, published gage Be Bldg, Chi ord, a. you 

in Orange Judd Farmer ge 2; rural Ende, word. 
to reach the New England 
most effective method is yy r an for a little 





ni 


advertisement in the Samet ” xe ange rtment of 
ag ee ~ manera Forage’, aa, It 
is the eastern Orange Ju of Chi- 
cago is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 


weeklies. 





N imental stock farm, WM. TILMAN, Palatka, 
Fla. learned how to bring offspring the sex_ desired. 
Write him for circular. guaranteed. you may 


Success 
use it 18 months before pa ; 





Very Well Pleased. 


T. J. Hoover, produce commission mer- 
chant, Philadelphia, Pa, writes June 6, 
1901: “I am very well pleased with my 
adv in the Farmers’ Exchange dept of 
your paper,:and I have given it a pretty 





| long run. Will resume again Sentember 1,” 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Thicago.......... 66%q| 8215) 49%) 4g “2% “2a% 
New York.......- 749) B87 | AT] 46 | 3240) .28% 
BOSton ...-s.00005] — — | 50%) .50 | 34) .33 
Toledo ........00- 68%! .87 | 43 | 43 | 2726] 25% 
St Louis.......... 6554) .81 42 4 | 2 -24% 
Minneapolis..... 67 | 3% 39 | 40 Ma] 27 
Liverpool ........ 834%) 93 | .54 | 53%) — -- 











At Chicago, wheat has been dominated 
almost entirely by crop and weather in- 
fluences, most of the time averaging weak 
and with frequent fractional declines. The 
contract grade for July delivery worked 
down to 66c p bu, a break of 4@5c, sub- 
sequently recovering a trifle, Sept nearly 
same level. Operators on the “bear’’ side 
make the most of the improved weather 
conditions in the northwest and the ad- 
vices of harvest progress in winter wheat 
territory, including many estimates of lib- 
eral rate of yield. Harvest returns are not 
uniformly brilliant, however, with some 
talk of insect damage in the southwest and 
continued drouth in portiens of the Mis- 
sissippi basin. It is generally agreed that 
unless unexpected disaster comes the wheat 
crop will prove a very large one. 

A highly favorable market feature is the 
good wheat movement on export acount, 
foreigners showing more willingness to buy 
our wheat and flour since the price has 
been somewhat reduced. The shipments 
during the fiscal year closing June 30 will 
make a splendid showing. 

Corn averaged firm much of the time, 
but without important new feature. Oper- 
ators are watching crop developments with 
their usual interest. The weather condi- 
tions have been generally good but not uni- 
formly favorable. Speculative offerings of 
corn are moderate, and the _ shipping 
demand on both domestic and foreign ac- 
count is good. No 2 mixed in store has 
sold freely around 43@43%c p bu, July close 
to 44c; some trading in Dec, which contem- 
plates corn from the new crop, at 41@ 
41\6c. 

The demand for oats is fairly good on 
both cash and future account, market gen- 
erally steady, averaging firm, No 2 in store 
28@28%c p bu, July about the same range, 
Sept 26%@27c. Some advices of improve- 
ment in crop conditions but these not uni- 
versal. Exports are a little better. 

Rye is easy in tone, sympathizing with 
wheat, trade light on the basis of about 
48%c p bu for No 2 in store and 48c for 
Sept. 

Barley offerings are restricted, prices 
without important change, covering a range 
of 40@55c p bu for poor to fey; futures 
neglected. 

The limited offerings of cash flax have 
sold irregularly higher, at one time as high 
as $1.80 p bu being bid for No 1, scattering 
car lots going at 1.75@1.78. New crop fu- 
tures have shown some strength, with 1.29 
@1.32 bid. Advices from the southwest say 
crop outlook uneven. 

Interest in grass seeds centered in Sept 
timothy, which sold up 25@40c p 100 lbs 
under unfavorable crop outlook, meager 
offerings and fair demand; Sept sald at 
$4.25@4.40, Oct 4.15@4.20, old seed quotable 
on the basis of 4.25 for prime. Clover quiet 
with price nominally 9.50 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, trade generally good at 
shade lower prices on wheat. No 2 red 
wheat in elevator 74%c p bu, corn 47%c, 
oats 32%4c, rye 52c, barley 57c, clover seed 
$9.50@10.50 p 100 Ibs, timothy seed 1.90@2.50 
p bu. Flour more active. Fancy spring 
patents 3.85@4.35 p bbl, do winter 3.80@3.90, 
fancy spring straights 3.75@3.90, do winter 
3.40@3.60. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1901} 1900} 1901] 1900; 1901] 1900 


Chicago. # 100 Ibs . | 86 95.75} $6.15) $5.15) $4.40] 55.15 
6.00) 5.75 








New York ....... ‘ 5.35] 4.00) 5.40 
POND -docscocce. «.0) GR 5.80 He 5.35] 4.25) 5.35 
Lanaas City ......... 6.00) 5.60) 6.05; 5.05) 4.00) 5.10 
Pittspurg............| 5.95! 575! 6.25) 525' 4.40) 490 





At Chicago, the advance in cattle prices 
generally well maintained in spite of liberal 
offerings. 


Dressed beef and_= shipping 


steers, including export animals, have 
sold chiefly at $5.25@6.25, common lots usual 
discount. 

Salesmen have complained of too large 
supplies of mixed butcher stock, all such 
declining 20@30c before favorable reaction 


set in. 

Fancy beef steers, a6 325 Canners, $2 82 

Good to extra, 5 b> 4 85 Feeders, selected, ie 4 & 
00 Stockers, 450 to 80 tbe 9 4% 


Common to fair, 4 65@s 

Good native heifers, Fy xh Calves, 300 lbs up, 350 
Fair to choice cows, 25@475 Calves, veal, ie 6 5p 
Poor to fancy bulls, 3 anni 7 Milch cows,each, 30 00@5509 

Hog prices materially above 6c stimulated 
shipments from the country, giving buyers 
a slight advantage. The demand is a large 
one, however, and a fairly active and steady 
market may be noted. There is some com- 
plaint of poor quality, this resulting in 
wide range in prices. Good to choice corn- 
fed swine have sold largely at $5.90@6.15, 
selected lots usual premium. 

Local slaughterers and shippers have 
bought sheep and lambs very freely, the 
market averaging steady to firm at ruling 
moderate prices. Good heavy sheep and 
yearlings are quotable at $4.25@4.50, mixed 
lots 3.50@4. 

At Pittsburg, fairly active at slightly 
lower prices. Receipts Monday of this 
week 90 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 


lows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 5 oer to gang $0 bale +4 
Good. 120 to 1300)bs, 5 60 Poor to geod fat co 1. So 


Fac, 300 to 1100 Ihe, 4 10 Heifers. 100 to 1100 Ibe. ‘coats O0 
—-* <r tele = gercane cows, phe. 4 ob omnis ee 
Com to good fatoxen, 300@465 Veal calves, 5 G6 80 
a reported active Monday of this 
week when 35 double decks came. All best 
grades sold at $6.25 p 100 lbs, pigs and light 
yorkers  6.20@6.25. Sheep and lambs 
stronger. Receipts Monday of this week 
15 double decks. Sheep sold at 3.80@4.40, 
clipped lambs 4@4.75, spring lambs 4@6.25. 

At New York, cattle not especially act- 
ive, prices steady. Common to choice na- 
tive steers sold at $4.60@5.90 p 100 Ibs, tops 
6, bulls 3@3.90, cows 2.25@4.10, do extra 4.40, 
Prime veal calves firm at 5@6.62%%, tail ends 
4.50. Good sheep in moderate supply and 
steady, lambs rather easy. Common to 
good sheep sold at 3@4, culls 2.25, lambs 
5.75@6.90. Hogs firm at 6.10@6.45. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade a little better, with 
some buying on foreign account. Eastern 
orders called for heavy draft animals and 
all such commanded full prices. Poor to 
common horses are $15@25 p head lower 
than earlier in the spring. 









Express and heavy draft............ $75@250 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks............-+-++- 50@135 
Carriage teams..........ccceee-seecees 300@700 
DFR GOED oo 0.0 6050 ccs cocccccceses case coos 100@500 
Saddle horses.. aoe compel 65@170 
General purpose.. ee 35@ 
Western FANGSIS....ccccceccccccccsces 35@7 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in ali in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. I"rom these, countr con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, prices steady, trade rather 
quiet. Marrow $2.20@2.55 p bu, medium 2 
@2.02%, pea 2.05@2.07%, red kidney 1.70@ 
2.30, white kidney 2.10@2.20, yellow eye 2.85 
@2.90, Cal lima 4.35, imported medium 1.25 


@1.55. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, trade quiet, but offerings 
are light and prices steady. Choice to 
fancy evap’d apples 64%@7%c p lb, fair to 
prime 4@6%4c, sun-dried 3@4c, chops 75c@ 
1.60 p 100 lbs, raspberries 20c p Ib, black- 
berries 54@5%c, cherries 12@14c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly prime stock firm 
at top prices. Nearby fancy 14%@l5c p dz, 
av prime 13@13%c, fancy western 134ec, av 
prime 13c, regular packings 11@12%c, west- 
ern loss off 13%2.@14c. 

At Boston, strictly prime stock steady. 
Nearby fancy 18@19c p dz, choice eastern 
12%@l5c, Va and N H choice 14@1l5c, Mich 
13c, western 11@12%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, peaches irregular in qual- 
ity and prime at 75c@$1.75 p carrier, plums 
1.25@2.50, cherries 25@50c p b-Ib bskt, choice 
Md and Jersey strawberries 6@9c p qt, do 
York state 8@12c, do fancy N J 10@18c, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


huckleberries 8@l4c, raspberries 10@12c, 
blackberries 7@9c, gooseberries 3@9c, wa- 
termelons 30@35 p 100, muskmelons 2.50@3 


p bu. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, about steady. Bran $16@ 
16.50 p ton, middlings 18.50, red dog 18.50, 
linseed meal 26, cottonseed meal 23, 
gecreenings 25@75c p 100 lbs, corn chop 824%@ 
85c, brewers’ meal and grits 1.12@1.20, coarse 
corn meal 91@94c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, continues easy. Prime tim- 
othy 90@9214c p 100 Ibs, No 2 80@82%c, No 
3 T0@i5c, clover 60@65c, clover mixed 70 
@75c, no grade 50@60c, salt 60c, long rye 
straw 95c@$1. 

At Boston, an easy tone was noted. Prime 
timothy $18 p ton, No 1 17@17.50, No 2 15@ 
15.50, No 3 14@14.50, choice fine 14@14.50, 
clover mixed 14@14.50, swale 8@9, prime 
ave straw 19@20, do tangled 10@12, oat 9@ 


Potatoes. 

At New York, old stock firmer, new shade 
lower under increased supplies. State and 
western in bulk $2.50@2.75 p 180 Ibs, state 
2.50 p sack, Southern Rose 2.75@3.25 p bbl. 

At Boston, market fairly active for both 
old and new stock. Southern Rose and 
Hebron $2.75@3.25 p bu, Bliss 2@2.50, choice 
old stock 70@80c, fair 60@70c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market not especially ac- 
tive. Live spring chickens 15@19c p lb, 
fowls 10%c, roosters 6%c, turkeys 8c, ducks 
50@75c p pair, geese 90c@$1.25, pigeons 20@ 
25c, iced turkeys 7@8%éc p lb, Phila broilers 
20@25c, do western 17@2ic, fowls 8@10c, 
ducklings 13@14c, squabs 1.25@2.25 p dz. 

At Boston, arrivals moderate and gen- 
erally well cared for. Live fowls 10c p Ib, 
roosters 6@7c, spring chickens 20@23c, fresh 
killed northern and eastern fowls 10@1l4c, 
chickens 25@32c, ducks 14@15c, pigeons 75c 
@$1.25 p dz, western iced turkeys 7%@9c p 
lb, fowls 9@10%e, spring chickens 20@25c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, fancy asparagus $3.50@5 

p dz bchs, choice 2.50@3, beets 1.50@4 p 100 
a4 radishes 50@75c, carrots 2, turnips 
2@2.50, Sweet corn 1.50@2 p 100, cabbage 
75c@1.25 p bbl, cauliflower 2.50@3.25, cu- 
cumbers 1.25@1. 75 p cra, egg plant 2@3 Pp 
bx, garlic 6@7c p Ib, green peas 1@1.25 p 
bskt, lettuce 50@75c p bbl, southern onions 
3@3. 35, peppers 1.50@2. 50 p carrier, squash 
1@2.50 p bbl, string beans 50@75c p -bskt, 
spinach 1@1.25 p bbl, tomatoes 1@1.25 p car- 


rier. 
Wool. 


The market for fine wools continues fair- 
ly active. Medium and low grades some- 
what unsettled and prices irregular. Sit- 
uation in the interior shows little change, 
with clips moving in a moderate way. 
Consumers buy only to supply their im- 
mediate wants, which, however, are said 
to be increasing. At eastern markets, O and 
Pa XX and above 26@27c p Ib, % blood un- 
washed 19@20c, Ohio delaine 28@29c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, green peag 
60@90c p bu, old potatoes 70@80c, new $1.50, 
beans 2.25@2.50, lettuce 2c p head, cherries 
Sc p qt, strawberries 5@13c. No 2 white 
oats 34c p bu, state corn 54c, bran 19 p ton, 
middlings 19.50, hay 13@15. Eggs 13c p dz, 
live fowls 10@ilc p Ib, broilers 22@25c d w, 
ducks 18@20c. Strawberries were scarce 
throughout the week until Saturday, June 
22. Large shipments came that day from 
Central Square (Oswego Co), N Y, in fairly 
good condition, but somewhat sandy. 
Prices dropped for a time to 6c p qt for 
medium fruit, with light demand. Extra 
quality clean fruit continues to be in de- 
mand. Rain has ruined much good fruit. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 











Low Rates to Buffalo Exposition via 
the Nickel Plate road. Three through daily 
trains with vestibuled sleeping cars and 
excellent dining car service, meals being 
served on the American Club meals plan, 
ranging in price from 35 cents to $1. Chi- 
cago depot, Van Buren street and Pacific 
avenue, on the Elevated loop. Write John 
Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 Adams 
street, Chicago, for full information and 
beautifully illustrated descriptive folder of 
the exposition buildings and grounds. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Green peas started in at $1.50 p bu, but 
supply became abundant and dropped to 50c 
on Friday, June 21, rallying alittle on Sat- 
urday. Quality indifferent. 

At Buffalo, eggs 114%@12%c p dz, live tur-~ 
keys 6@9c p Ib, spring chickens 10@20c, 
fowls 9@914c. Old potatoes 45@55c p bu, 
beets 25c, carrots 25@30c, parsnips 25@30c, 
new potatoes $3@3.25 p bbl, asparagus 40c 
@1.15 p dz bchs, beets 30@40c, lettuce 15@ 
40c, radishes 10@15c, spinach 75c p bbl. 
Strawberries 5@6c p qt, huckleberries 8@10c, 
cherries 8@9c, apples 3@4.50 p bbl. 

At Rochester, middlings $18@19 p ton, 
bran 18@19, corn meal 20@21, hay 16@18. 
Honey i6c p lb, lettuce 60c p dz, parsley 
20c, green peas 1.75 p bu, potatoes 70@80c, 
spinach 25c. Eggs 14c p dz, live fowls 10c 
p lb, turkeys 10c, spring ducks 20@22c. 

At Watertown, green peas $1@1.25 p bu, 
potatoes 50@60c, new 3.25@3.50 p bbl, straw- 
berries 10@llc p qt. Live fowls 8c p Ib, 
broilers 15@16c, turkeys 8@10c, veal calves 
Be, steers 4%@5c, spring lambs 7@8c. Eggs 
12@18c p dz. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
strawberries 5@8c p qt, raspberries 13@15ic, 
blackberries 7@8c, huckleberries 7@8c, cher- 
ries $1.50@1.60 p bu, green peas 1@1.25, wax 
beans 1@1.25, lettuce 50@60c, squash 1@1.50, 
eucumbers 1.25@1.50, radishes 20@30c p dz 
behs, beets 35@40c, turnips 30@35c, carrots 45 
@50c, asparagus 40@50c, old potatoes 68@ 
80c p bu, new 3@3.50 p bbl. Eggs 12%@l14c 
p dz, live fowls 10@10%c p Ib, spring chick- 
ens 14@18c, turkeys 6@7c, ducks 8@9c. Tim- 
othy hay 11@13 p ton, prairie 12@12.50, bran 
15@15.25, middlings 15.75@17.50. 

At Philadelphia, eggs 12@14c p dz, live 
fowls lic p lb, spring chickens 12@20c, fowls 
9%@10%c d w, broilers 13@25c. Strawber- 
ries 4@8c p qt, huckleberries 8@10c, black- 
berries 6@8c, cherries 3@7c p lb, peaches 75ic 
@2 p carrier. Southern Rose potatoes 1@ 
2.50 p bbl, cabbage 75c@1, cucumbers 1@ 
1.50 p bskt, green beans 1@1.50. Bran 15.50 
@16 p ton, hay 12@16, rye straw 12.50@18.50, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 73%@74c p bu, do Del 
73%4@74c, corn 464%@46%4c, No 2 white oats 
33%4e. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 
70c p bu, corn 43%c, oats 29@29%4c, rye 57@ 
58c, timothy hay $9@13.25 p ton, clover 
mixed 9@11.50, rye straw 6.50@7, bran 13.76 
@14, middling 14.50@15.50. Eggs 10@1lc p 
dz, live spring chickens 13@16c p Ib, fowls 
8c, turkeys 5c, ducks 6c, do spring 12%c. 
Strawberries 1@2 p bu, cherries 2@5 p 2-bu 
stand, canteloupes 2.25@2.50 p cra, peaches 
50c@1 p 6-bskt cra, gooseberries 2.75@3 p 


stand, huckleberries 3@3.25 p 24-qt cra. 
Old potatoes. 60@70c p bu, do new 
80@90c, cucumbers 25@30c p dz, cab- 
bage 90c@1 p cra, string beans 75c 
@1.50 p bx, new peas 50c@1 p bu. Live 


steers 4.65@5.65 p 100 Ibs, hogs 5.80@6.07%4, 
sheep 2.25@3.65, lambs 5@6. 

4t Columbus, wheat 70c p bu, corn 44@ 
45c, oats 34@35c, bran $15 p ton, shorts 14, 
middlings 16, screenings 13, hay 12@13. 
Live steers 4.40@4.75 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 
5@5.25, hogs 6.10@6.25, sheep 5@6, spring 
jambs 8@8.50. Eggs 11%c p dz, live fowls 
7c p 1b, turkeys 7c, ducks 7c, broilers 16c 
d w. Old potatoes 55@60c p bu, new 8@ 
90c, new onions 70@75c, beans  1.95@2.10, 
strawberries 5@6c p qt, cherries 5@5%%e, ap- 
ples 5 p bbl, peaches 2.50 p bu. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, strawber- 
ries steady at 3@7c p qt, hutkleberries 6@ 
8c, cherries $1.25@1.50 p bbl, peaches 1.25@ 
2 p earrier. Potatoes 60@75c p bu, do new 
2.25@3, spinach 15¢c p bu, cucumbers 75c@1 
p bx, asparagus 1.25@1.75 p dz bchs, green 
peas 75@85e p bu. Eggs 13@14c p dz, live 
spring chickens 14@19c p lb, fowls 10%@IIc, 
ducks 7%@8c, do spring 12@15c. Corn 46c 
p bu, oats 32@32%%4c, rye 52%4c, timothy hay 


ne BUSINESS NOTICES. 








$13.00 to Buffalo and Return—Thirteen 


dollars via the Nickel Plate road from Chi- 
eago, for the Pan-American exposition. 
Tickets on sale daily, good leaving Buf- 
falo up to midnight of tenth day from and 
including date of sale. Also tickets on ‘sale 
daily Chicago to Buffalo and return at $15 
for the round trip, with 15 day limit, in- 
cluding date of sale. Twenty-one dollars 
Chicago to Buffalo and return, good for 30 
days. On all through tickets to points 
east of Buffalo, privilege of stop over at 
Buffalo for ten days may be granted by 
depositing ticket with joint agent and pay- 
ment of fee of $1. Write John Y. Calahan, 
general agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago, 
for full particulars and folder showing time 
of trains, etc. 


13.50@16.50, clover mixed 12@14, rye straw 
9@16, bran 15@17, middlings 15@17. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
The price of extra creamery butter has 





held firm at WN and other large 
eastern markets. Receipts are fair- 
ly liberal and undergrades show 
some accumulation, but best makes, 


and especially long lines, are in demand 


for both immediate use and storage pur- - 


poses. Dairy stock generally steady in 
large western markets, while in the east 
arrivals have been light, and this make has 
excited considerable inquiry. Recent rains 
have helped pastures in the northwest, 
where conditions are about normal for a 
full output. In eastern producing sections 
rains have been abundant and feed the best 
for several years. Market has held re- 
markably firm throughout the greater part 
of June and a free movement into storage 
reported. Last June prices started in some- 
what higher than this year, but soon broke 
1@1it%c p ib, rallying slightly during the 
latter part of the month. Present figures 
compare favorably with previous years, and 
trade healthy, with good outlook for the 
summer make. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 


oi MEL 194%@19%c 20 @20%c 18%@19 c 
1906 --....19 @19%c 193%4@20 c¢ 18%@18%c 
1899 ......18 @18t%ec 18%@19 c 17%@18 c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
19@21c p ib, prints 20@21c, dairy 16@18c.— 
At Buffalo, cmy prints 19@20c, dairy 10@ 
17c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 19@20c, state 
cmy 18@19c.—At Watertown, cmy prints 22 
@23c, tubs 21@22c, dairy 15@18c. 

At New York, receipts generally well 
taken. Cmy extra 19%c p Ib, firsts 18%@ 
19%c, fancy state dairy 18%c, firsts 174%@ 
18c, western imt 131%4@17c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 
steady at 224%@23c p Ib, tubs 214%@22c, Ohio 
and Pa cmy 19@19\sc, dairy 13@14c, country 
rolls 12@13c.—At Philadelphia, extra Elgin 
and other separator cmy 19%4c, firsts 19c, 
ladle 12@15c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin emy 19% 
@20\4c p lb, state cmy 17@18c, dairy 12%4c. 
—At Columbus, cmy tubs 19c, prints 20c, 
dairy 12c, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra’ separa- 
tor cmy steady at 21ic p Ib, firsts 19@20c, 
extra gathered cmy 18@19c, firsts 17@18c, 
imt cmy 16@19c, dairy 17@20c. 

At Boston, stocks firmly held, receipts 
ample. Vt and N H cmy extra 20@20%c p 
ly, N Y 20@20%, western 20@20%c, firsts 
18%@19c, Vt dairy extra 18c, N Y 17%@18c, 
firsts 16@l7c, western imt cmy 13@15%c, 
ladle 13%@14%c. 

At Chicago, a slight advance is noted 
under good demand and moderate supply. 
Cmy extra 19c p lb, firsts 17@17%4c, seconds 
144%c, choice dairy 16@16téc, firsts 14@14%4c, 
ladles 13@13%éc. 


The Cheese Market. 


The quality of cheese arriving at leading 
markets is reported remarkably fine, 
owing to the favorably cool weather in 
most producing sections. At New York ex- 
port buying has ruled active and a strong 
tone developed, while in Chicago receipts 
somewhat exceed the demand. In a number 
of instances the make this season promises 
to be lighter than last, the flush of milk al- 
ready being passed with a quite moderate 
cheese output. Situation on the whole con- 
sidered healthy. 


New York State—At Syracuse, choice 
new 8@9c p lb.—At Buffalo, new 6@9c.—At 
Rochester, twins 12c. 

At New York, tone of market strong. 
Fancy small 9@9%c p Ib, do large 9%c, fair 
to choice 8%@9c, light skins 7@7%c, full 
2c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, choice new 
Ohio 9% @9%c p lb, do N Y 9%@10c, lim- 
burger 12@12%c.—At Philadelphia, choice 
new 9%c, part skims 6@7«c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats 8%4@9c p 
Ib, twins 10c, cheddars 10c.—At Columbus, 
N Y cheddars 18c, state flats 10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 9% 
@10c p Ib. 

At Boston, generally unchanged and 
steady. Extra N Y twins 9@9%c p Ib, firsts 
8@8téc, extra Vt twins 9@9%c, firsts 8@8%c, 
= western twins 9@9%c, Ohio flats 8@ 

ee. 
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Basket and Question-Box. 


Rural Routes Must Have Good Roads— 
The supt of the free delivery system at 
Washington has announced that unless 
roads are kept in good condition where ru- 
ral routes have been established these will 
be discontinued. Service is interrrupted 
by bad roads and this cannot be permitted, 
As heretofore the character of the road 
will determine largely the establishment of 
a rural route, but this is not enough. After 
the route is established the road must not 
be neglécted. 


843 








Chicks Die in Shell—R. D., N J: The 
fact that the chicks are fully developed, 
yet di2 in the shell in the incubator is evi- 
dently due to lack of sufficient ventilation. 
They probably occupy so much room in the 
Sheli that there i: not room enough for 
them to turn around m breaking out. Open 
the ventilators gradually and dry the eggs 
down more, 





White China Geese—S. T. H., Ky: Geese 
eggs do not hatch well after a journey. It 
is usually more satisfactory to buy a pair 
or trio of birds. This breed is not common, 
Use our Farmers’ Exchange columns to 
learn of breeders. 





Will someone tell me how to prepare rye 
straw for a winter cover for hotbeds?—[A, 
Decamp, Lancaster Co, Pa. 





There has been great improvement in 
American Agriculturist since I first made 
its acquaintance. The young folks’ depart- 
ment is both amusing and instructive, the 
agricultural features are what every farm- 
er needs, while the market reports are of 
great value—[F. W. McClure, Rutherford 
Co, Tenn. 
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ASTONISHING BINDER TWINE OFFER. 


It you need binder twine for this season’s crop, 
and want the highest grade binder twine made, 
either Standard, Sisal or Manila, and you want 
to receive an astonishingly low price offer, an 
extraordinary inducement for you to send to 
Chicago for your twine, cut thie notice out and 
mailto SEARS, ROEBUCK & opener ner ry Il, and 
you will receive by return mail, — , Samples 
of the highest grade Standard, Sisal and Manila, 
together with a most extraordinary offer, includ- 
ing aspecial price that will mean a big saving 
to you. 








“Which Company Shall | Take?” 


is sometimes a question with a young 
man. After a few relatives die of some 
hereditary disease the question is: 
«“ Which company will take me?” 

Better get life insurance while you 
can. Write for booklet, “How and 
Why,” on insurance. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Civil govt will be established in the 
Philippines on July 4. Judge Taft will be 
inaugurated civil gov on that day and the 
occasion will be made memorable by a 
demonstration that has never been equaled 
in the history of the islands. The civil 
govt will be subordinate to the military, 
and Judge Taft will retain his place at the 
head of the present commission. 


Light on the recent campaign in China 
of the allied forces is furnished by the re- 
port of Gen Chaffee, the American com- 
mander, made to the war dept. Among 
other things it tells of looting and killing 
by the soldiers, the victims slain includ- 
ing women and children. For every Boxer 
killed he estimates that 50 harmless per- 
sons were slain. Cities, towns and country 
were plundered. 








A cloudburst in the Pocahontas coal fields 
of W Va has caused a devastating flood 
with immense loss of life and property. 
Early estimates place the loss of life be- 
tween 500 and 600 and the loss of property 
will reach well into the millions. 





Adelbert Hay, son of Sec John Hay and 
recently Am consul at Pretoria, met a 
tragic death at New Haven, Ct, by falling 
from a hotel window. 





A new epidemic, resembling the epizootic, 
which prevailed extensively among horses 
in 1874, has appeared in N Y city and 10,- 
000 horses have already been afflicted. The 
veterinarians designate it as laryngeal in- 
fluenza and it is accompanied by high fever, 
cough and general weakness. 





The Tenn supreme court has. barred 
women lawyers on the ground that a law- 
yer practicing before a court is an officer 
of that court. A state statute prohibits 
women from holding public office unless 
they are given special permission by the 
legislature. The last two legislatures have 
refused to pass an enabling act. Two 
judges dissented. 

Oom Paul Kruger will visit the U S the 
latter part of October. 





A resolution has been introduced in the 
Va constitutional convention suggesting a 
memorial to congress for the repeal of the 
15th amendment to the U S constitution, 
which provides that the right of citizens 
of the U S to vote shail not be denied or 
abridged on account of race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 





A memorial is to be presented to congress 
which will ask the aid of the govt in 
reclaiming the arid lands. The plan pro- 
poses the setting aside of money from 
public land sales as a special fund. 





The application of Lone Wolf and other 
Indians for an injunction against the secre- 
tary of the interior to restrain him from 
opening the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache 
lands in Okla to settlement has been de- 
nied. Without going into facts the court 
held that the question was purely a politi- 
cal one with which the court had no power 
to deal. 





Cuba’s present difficulty is one relating 
to commercial affairs and the necessity of 
building markets for Cuban products with- 
out the tariff restrictions in the U S. Noth- 
ing can be done until the Cuban govt is 
formed, when a _ reciprocity arrangement 
may be made. 





Gen Robert Nugent died recently in 
Brooklyn, N Y, as a result of a_ bullet 
wound received at Fredericksburg, Va, in 
1862, while he was charging at the head of 
Meagher’s Irish brigade. Shortly before the 
battle of Fredericksburg Gen Meagher was 
incapacitated and Col Nugent succeeded to 
the command and was breveted. He com- 
manded company of the 24th regt in 
many baftles in Mont, Dak and Wyo 
against the Sioux and other Indian tribes 
and was with Gen Nelson A, Miles in the 
battles against Sitting Bull. 


In answer to inquiry from.a subscriber 
we print here the vital portions of the 
famous Platt amendment offered last win- 
ter in congress, relating to Cuban affairs: 
“Provided further, That in fulfillment of 
the declaration contained in the joint res- 
olution approved Apr 20, ’98, the sident 
is hereby authorized to ‘leave the govt and 








control of the island of Cuba to its peo- 
ple’ so soon as a govt shall have been es- 
tablished in said island under a constitu- 
tion which, either as a part thereof or in 
an ordinance appended thereto, shall de- 
fine the future relations of the U S with 
Cuba, substantially as follows: That the 
govt of Cuba consents that the U S may 
exercise the right to intervene for the 
preservation of Cuban independence, the 
maintenance of a govt adequate for the 
protection of life, property and individual 
liberty, and for discharging the obligations 
with respect to Cuba imposed by the treaty 
of Paris on the U S, now to be assumed 
and undertaken by the govt of Cuba.”’ 





The U S ranks first in gold production of 
the world for the year 1900, with $78,159,- 
674. In 1889 it was third, but a substantial 
increase with the elimination of the Trans- 
vaal product put it first. Australia dropped 
from first to second place, Canada took 
third place and Russia fourth. These four 
countries produced together 79.2% of the 
total. : 





The government is making arrangements 
with foreign nations for an international 
exchange of telegraphic crop reports. The 
U § agricultural dept has relied for its 
statistics of the world’s annual production 
of grain on commercial sources which are 
frequently incorrect. 





Ex-Gov Hazen S. Pingree of Mich has 
died in London after a*‘brief illness. As 
mayor of Detroit and later as gov he be- 
came one of the foremost figures in Am 
politics through his personal battles with 
corporations for the people. 





The Carnegie employees’ co-operative as- 
sociation at Braddock, Pa, has dissolved 
by mutual consent after 17 years of suc- 
cessful operation in general merchandise, 
building and loan, banking and rentals. On 
a capital of $20,000 only $12,000 of which 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


was actually issued, the members have 
drawn 12% annual dividends. A part of 
the association has been absorbed by “the 
Carnegie steel company, and the members 
decided to quit rather than pay $200 a 
month rent or erect a building of their 
own. 


$$ 


Personal Items. 





It is a satisfaction to note that a gold 
medal has been awarded our associate 
editor, Prof W. G. Johnson, by the Paris ex- 
position management. It is in recognition 
of his investigations along agricultural 
lines and as a collaborator on the exhibit 
made by the U S dept of agri. Speaking of 
this high compliment Prof G. B. Brackett, 
U S pomologist, in a recent letter says: 
“Please accept our sincere congratulations 
upon this recognition of your services, our 
sincere thanks for your co-operation in 
the preparation of the U S horticultural ex- 
hibits.”’ 

Friends of Prof Elwood Mead, the irriga- 
tion expert, will regret to know that he re- 
cently fell from a street car in Washington 
and so severely injured his right arm that 
it had to be amputated. Prof Mead is 
rapidly recovering. He had been called to 
Washington from Cheyenne, Wyo, to testi- 
fy before the industrial commission rela- 
tive to irrigation in the west. 


I 


Fly Time in the Dairy is not only a 
nuisance but means an absolute money loss 
to the farmer. Cows subjected to this an- 
noyance are bound to shrink in the flow of 
milk. The makers of the So-Bos-So Kilfly, 
Charles H. Childs & Co, 8 Fayette St, Utica, 
N Y, claim that cows will :ive 15 to 25% 
more milk and better milk if protected 
from flies by this preparation. It is also a 
germicide and is given generous endorse- 
ment by those who have used it. Write for 
descriptive circular, mentioning this paper. 
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Buy Your 


Carriages 
Where They 


You can save two profits by buying your 
catriages, buggies, phztons, surreys, 
wagons or harness right from our factory. 
Weare manufacturers of vehicles and har- 
ness, and are absolutely responsible for 
every article that leaves our place. You 
not only have an absolute guarantee of 
protection, but you make 


A Great Saving 


It isan actual fact that you can purchase 
a vehicle or harness from us for 25 to 35 
per cent less than you can get the same 
value elsewhere. We sell at wholesale 


You get the benefit of all this saving as 
well as the dealer’s profit. 


With every purchase is a written guar- 
antee that if the goods we send you are 
not satisfactory, you can return them. 
We will pay freig t charges both ways. 
Send for manufacturers’ catalogue and 
see for yourself. It costs you nothing. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 


Are Made 


have no agents or salesmen to pay. 


Box 772, Columbus. Ohio. 





























NO USE LOOKING 


for Page Poul Fence in hardware stores, 
don’t k our agent, or write us about 


it. "Joo 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 00., ADRIAN, MICH. 


WE g DRILLING 
Machines 
70 sizes and aye, Se drilling either deep of 


any of soil rock, M 
on wheels OF on ok, With engines or horse powers 
and durable. Any mechanic cag 
them easily. Send for catalog, 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 











Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 
By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


(Copyright, 1901, by William Templer Becker.) 
CHAPTER XXIX, and Last. 


Squire Bronson, justice of the peace, 
wealthy, freesoil farmer, and by reason of 
the latter the great man of his community, 
sat fuming on his shady piazza one warm 
morning in May. Advancing age prevented 
him from taking an active part in the farm 
work as of yore, and as his best hired man 
had left him that morning, he could not see 
his way clear and was in anything but an 
amiable frame of mind, when with the fall- 
ing of his gate latch he looked up to 
behold a stranger coming up the walk. 
The man, a fine athletic, well-dressed 
young fellow, who carelessly carried a 
small leather grip, strode straight up to 
the great man’s chair, offering his hand 
as he said, ““How do you do, Mr Bronson?” 

“Purty well, sir, purty well fur an old 
feller. But you’ve got the advantage of 
me. I don’t seem to know you, sir.” 

The young man removed his broad- 
brimmed hat and ran his fingers through 
his hair. “Strange you wouldn’t know 
Stephen Larkin,” he smiled. 


“Now bless my soul! You ain’t re’ly 
Steve, be you? Yes, glad to see you, boy; 
set down.” 


“T’ve scarcely time. I arrived day before 
yesterday, and last night heard you had 
offered your farm for sale. Is it true?” 

Two hours’ inspection of buildings, 
fences, fields and forests brought the two 
men back to the piazza. “How much cash 


will buy your farm, possession given at 
once?’ Larkin asked, 

The squire eyed his visitor keenly. ‘‘Who 
wants to buy it?” he grunted.- 

“T do,” was the simple reply. 

Bronson almost sprung from his chair. 
“You dunno what yer talkin’ ’bout, boy!” 
he said, with an incredulous laugh. ‘This 
farm can’t be bought less’n fifteen thou- 


san’ dollars. Where'd you git the money?” 

“Will you take that amount and get off 
immediately?” 

Bronson thought for a moment. “I will,” 
he said presently, “when you convince me 
you ain’t a-foolin’ me.” 

“Then here is your money; please write 
me a receipt, which will suffice until to- 
morrow, when we can have the deed drawn 
at Fulda.” He raised his satchel to his 
knees, and opening it, took out several 
bulky packages of banknotes. “Please at- 
tend while I count,” he said to the aston- 
ished farmer. “I brought the ready money, 
for I thought you might prefer it to my 
check.” 

“TIT hope you come by all this money hon- 
estly, Mister Larkin,’ the old man fal- 
tered. 

A flash of anger sprang into Larkin’s 
eyes. “You wouldn’t have said that had 
you been a younger man!” he cried sternly. 

The quiet country community was stirred 
to its depths when the news of the pur- 
chase, and the name of the purchaser of 
the Bronson farm became spread abroad, 
and to his dying day, Pete Bannister con- 
sidered the account of the little satchel 
and the banknotes that came out of it, the 
very best story in his repertoire. 

By the coming of summer Steve’s wife 
and mother arrived, as did a fine gray sad- 
dle horse, and a beautiful spotted mus- 
tang, Larkin’s gift.to his bride. Under 
the direction of the sprightly western 
woman, the spacious Bronson homestead 
was thoroughly renovated and refurnished, 
serving to keep the gossips of the country- 
side in a turmoil for weeks; then things 
settled down to their natural quiet, leav- 
ing the Larkins on the crest of social life, 
and with a reputation for being possessed 
of almost unlimited means. The old barns 
on his farm~ were pulled down or remod- 
eled, the end of his second year witnessing 
the gstablishment of a model, as well as 
modern stock farm and dairy. Uncle Guy, 
still active and vigorous, visited them twice 
a year, though not auite ready to come for 
good, he said. The Campbells had been 
to see them once, and old Wilson had come 
east to accept the position of major domo 
on the farm. 

Meanwhile, in a western prison, a _ silent, 


brooding convict worked—worked and 
thought of but two things: “Escape” 
and “Revenge.” <A ‘Good” prisoner, the 








-there. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


authorities called him, always pleasant 
and tractable, though reticent, doing his 
task cheerfully, and without complaint. 
Thus it came that certain privileges were 
allowed the convict, Lawton, and. when 
frequently tough-looking men came to visit 
him, although invariably attended by an 
official, discipline was relaxed, notes were 
slipped through the grated door, and once 
a short bar of iron passed in unobserved. 
No wonder, then, that one evening in the 
fifth year of his confinement, the nude, 
senseless body of a warden was found in 
Lawton’s cell, the prisoner having escaped 
in his clothes. : Outside, friends were wait- 
ing to take him to a place of concealment 
in the city, where others of his ilk hailed 
with joy his delivery. .In a corner of the 
underground room where he was first con- 
ducted, where the air was fetid with vile 
adors, and the lights wer: dim, there ap- 
peared an indistinct figure lying with face 
prone on a small table. “Drunk, stupidly 
drunk, dead to the world,’ would seem- 
ingly have described the condition of the 
man embodying the figure, yet Lawton had 
scarcely opened his mouth to speak when 
a change came over the drunken man; he 
turned his head toward the newcomer, his 
black, beady eyes shining with malicious 
pleasure, his hands clenched tightly under 
the table. When the convict had been taken 
from the room for better concealment, and 
he was left alone, the man at the table sat 
up, laughing aloud in fiendish glee, while 
he felt the edge of a long, keen knife. 
“Bombye! Bombye!” he muttered. 

It was on a mild October evening dur- 
ing the third year of his life on the Bron- 
son farm, that Larkin arrived at Fulda 
from a business trip to the western part 
of the state. He mounted Gray Don at the 
stable where the horse had been left two 
days previous, taking the road toward his 
home, joyous, light-hearted, his mind full 
of pleasant anticipations, at peace with all 
the world. : The ride seemed short under 
these conditions, and the light was still 
streaming from the windows of the country 
store and postoffice near his home when he 
rode under the shed near by, his intention 
‘being to inquire for his mail, and to chat 
for a few moments with the friends and 
neighbors he knew would be congregated 
He had dismounted, and was secur- 
ing his horse, when the bright light from a 
bull’s-eye lantern was flashed into his face, 
and he found himself looking into the muz- 
zle of a revolver, back of which gleamed 
the pallid demoniac face of the convict, 
Lawton. 

“So I’ve found you, Mr Larkin,” the ruf- 
fian sneered, in a low hard voice. “I once 
warned you of my amiable intentions to- 
ward you, and I’ve come a good many 
miles to redeem my promise. I want to tell 
you, before I.pump you full of lead, that 
I have good reasons for desiring to make 
Mrs Helen a widow, though i may settle 
my account with her a little later. You’ve 
got all that I wanted, all that I desired, 
and d——n you, you played your cards well 
to get it. You are the means of sending 
me to prison, and I am only living that 
I may kill you, you.” 

During this harangue Larkin answered 
not a word; he was horrorstricken at the 
prospect of sudden death, but his active 
mind was at work, and he watched his 
enemy with unflinching eyes. The store 
door closed with a bang, and Lawton 
turned his eyes, ever so slightly, in the di- 
rection of the sound. It was a fatal mis- 
take. Like lightning Larkin’s hand shot 
out, knocking both lantern and pistol from 
the other’s grasp, the report from the lat- 
ter ringing out as it fell into a distant 
corner. In an instant Steve had grappled 
with his foe, whose oaths and curses filled 
the air; then the man’s hold suddenly re- 
laxed, a warm current flowed over Steve’s 
hand and his enemy sank dying to the 
ground, with the cry of “Murder!” on his 
lips. 

‘Held for the grand jury,” the judge at 
Fulda said next day, when Larkin, accom- 
panied by his devoted wife, came before 
him for examination. “Yours is a straight- 
forward story, Mr Larkin, but circum- 
stances are against you; you are remanded 
to jail without bail.” 

Despite Helen’s high hopes, the Jan- 
uary grand jury found an indict- 
ment against Stephen Larkin for murder 
in the first degree, with trial set down for 
the next month’s term. 

“You had better plead self-defense,” ad- 
vised the eminent counsel whe had been 
retained to defend the prisoner, after hear- 
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ing his story reiterated. ‘But it was not 
self-defense,” Steve contended. “I did not 
kill him; why put in a false plea?” The 
lawyer drummed upon the table and turned 
an incredulous face to his client. 

“Who did kill him then?’ 
brusquely. 

“That’s just what I want to know, Mr 
Fish,” Larkin responded. ‘Perhaps there 
is plenty men of Lawton’s class.who had 
grievance enough to have killed him, but I 
can’t think of any particular one who might 
have performed the duty.” 

Mr Fish spent another moment in 
thought. There was sincerity in his client’s 
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he asked, 


words and manner, a sincerity that 
smacked strongly of innocence. 
“Mr Larkin,” he said presently, “we 


lawyers pride ourselves on our astuteness, 
but everything that comes to our net is not 
a fish. Somebody killed this man, that is 
certain, and if you cannot think of a man 
who had sufficient motive to perform the 
job, you had better call in a detective 
whose specialty lies in the line of ‘motive.’ — 
I do not know of a shrewder, more astute 
reasoner than your neighbor, Selton, and 
I advise you to send for him at once.” 
Selton came at”Larkin’s behest, a man 
calm, courteous, an excellent listener and 
reasoner, but one who having listened and 
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Ring, that holds f 
or pocket till you lift 
the lever, Aluminum or steel 
chain. By mail, 2 cents. 
Catalogue of novelties for 
Porson wear, made with 
ashburne Fasteners, Free. 
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reasoned, acted for himself. “I am here 
from a genuine desire to assist you, Mr 
Larkin,”’ Selton said. ‘Tell me the whole 
story of your life in the most minute detail, 
omitting nothing, and I may be able to 
assist you.” 

At the end of an hour Selton looked up 
and made his first inquiry: ‘You say that 
the Mexican, ‘Pedro,’ was grateful for your 
having saved his life at the time of the 
blizzard. Did you miss your knife shortly 
after?” 

“About that time.” 

“According to what you could gather, the 
girl. you saw at Lawton’s ranch on your 
first visit was this Mexican’s sister?’ 

“T have no doubt of it.”’ 

“Pedro was not to be found, when the 
cattle thieves were taken, and the body of 
a woman not long dead was un- 
earthed, eh?” 

“That is true.” 

“Then I think we have discovered the 
man with the ‘motive.’ I believe in your 
innocence, Mr Larkin, and with your con- 
sent will try to find the real murderer.”’ 

About ten days after Selton’s visit to 
Steve's cell, a Franklin City saddle horse 
bearing a shrewd-faced, brown-bearded 
rider drew up before the door of Cotton 
Run ranch, and Guy Kent was summoned 
to respond. “I am Zerah Selton, a neigh- 
bor of Stephen Larkin,’’ the horseman an- 
nounced, “and I am here in his interest.” 

“Yeh’ve come to th’ right place, stran- 
ger,” Kent said. “Ennybuddy that’s a 
friend to my boy and girl owns this ranch.” 

Time and space forbid a description of 
Selton’s visit to Cotton Run, the right- 
eous indignation of Kent and Conally at the 
interesting news borne by the stranger, or 
the many plans suggested for the relief of 
the innocent prisoner at Fulda. Nobody 
had seen or heard of Pedro Haurez, or 
‘Black Pede,’ as he was best known, since 
the taking of the rustlers. “An’ a dang 
foine thing fur him, too,” concluded Mike, 
who liked to have had the whole gang 
trimmed to his taste. 

“We'll be there,’ the ranchman said to 
Selton, at parting. “We'll be there. 
Stephen ain’t goin’ t’ swing fur killin’ sich 
an ornary k’ote as Lawson. We'll hev a 
middlin’ good bundle of boodle with us, too; 
they won’t be any expense spared.” And 
Selton rode away on his seemingly hopeless 
quest. 

To follow Selton in his hunt for the Mex- 
ican would require the telling of a separate 
story. It would be a recital of nights spent 
in the slums of western towns, cautious 
inquiries of men who had good reason not 
to talk, curious glances into the faces of 
dark-browed individuals who went swift 
and silent along dark places as if shun- 
ning the light, rides over the prairie or 
into a mountain district where a man 


answering the description had been seen. 


—all to no purpose. These were men who 
had known Black Pede, and one or two had 
seen him during the past year, but as to 
his whereabouts he learned nothing. After 
a month’s night and day search he sat, 
mentally and physically exhausted, in the 
bar of a low hotel in the tough part of a 
tough mining town. The astute Selton was 
discouraged and at his it’s end. Larkin’s 
trial was now but a week off, and he 
trembled for the result. “I have failed he 
thought bitterly, and an innocent man 
must suffer.’’ 

Two rough looking men entered the place, 
and he watched them with languid inter- 
est as they took their places at a nearby 
table and called loudly for drinks. “Sim 
ruther hed th’ drop on th’ greaser,”’ one of 
them remarked, as he filled his glass to the 
brim, 

“Well, I-should remark,’’ was the ready 
response. “Black Pede’s no slouch, an’ 
he’d a’hed Sim in another instant. Wonder 
if he’s livin’ yit?” 

“Wuz this aft’noon, but he’s goin’ fast. 
Good reddence!” 

Selton arose and approached the table 
where the men were sitting. ‘“‘Gentlemen,”’ 
he said in his suavest tone, “I’m a stranger 
and I’m lonesome. Suppose you have some- 
thing with me.” 

The invitation was accepted with alac- 
rity, and Selton, sitting down at the table, 
soon had the unvarnished tale of a bar- 
room fight on the night before, that had 
ended in the shooting of a Mexican known 
as Black Pede. ‘Bout all in,’’ was the last 
comment; ‘‘can’t last till mornin’.”’ 

“Where does this Mexican lie?’ Selton 
asked.”” I am looking for one of the breed 
and name; perhaps this is my man.” 

The men laughed boisterously. 
“Shouldn’t wonder ef you ain’t the only 
man that’s lookin’ fur Pede,” one of them 
remarked. ‘“He’s down here in a jint; ef 
yeh want to interview him, we'll show y’ 
up.” 

Selton was shown into a room where a 
wounded desperado lay _ stricken unto 
death. “Is your name Pedro Haurez?’’ the 
visitor asked. 

The Mexican answered painfully, ‘‘Wat- 
a mek?” 

“Tt makes a good deal,” said Selton, 
gravely. “Did you ever know a man 
named Steve Larkin, or Stirrup Steve?’ 

A shade of pleasure came over the hag- 
gard face. “Si, Senor, gooda boy, sava ma 
lif’ wan time. You knowa heem?” 

“T do, and he is in prison for the murder 
of Harvey Lawton; do you think he killed 
him?” 

The dying ruffian actually laughed aloud. 
“Naw,” he chuckled. “I kill heem masef, 
senor. I lika t’ kill heem some more. He 
dead, now, an’ I soon pass in ma check. I 
help Senor Steve. You gitta wat you call 
judge, an’ I mek swear.” 








A notary was sent for and little by little 
the whole story came out. Nita, Pedro's 
sister, had lived with Lawton for a num- 
ber of. years under a promise of marriage. 
She had grown fearfully jealous under long 
delay; and under the hints and taunts of 
Sampson, who took a malicious pleasure in 
informing -her of Lawton’s infatuation for 
Helen, she had become desperate. In a 
quarrel-after his last return from Cotton 
Run, she had tried to stab him, failing in 
which she had turned the knife to herself, 
dying at.her lover’s feet. Pedro, who was 
absent at the time, had sworn to kill him, 
but had never set eyes on his victim until 
the night of his escape. ‘““‘Den I mosey ’long 
after heem good ways, an’ kill heem w’en 
he gointta kill Senor Steve,” the man 
concluded. 

“What knife did you use, Pedro,’”’ Selton 
asked. 

Pedro smiled again. ‘“‘I usa de knife. I 
steala. from Senor Steve wan time,” he said. 

The notary reduced his statement to a 
legal affidavit, and having secured his 
sprawling signature, Selton left town for 
the nearest railway station that instant. 
Next morning, when men looked on the 
face of Black Pede, they beheld the face 
of a corpse, while Selton, triumphant Sel- 
ton, slept well in a palace car, with the 
precious affidavit on his person. 

The day of Larkin’s trial dawned, and as 
the hour appointed for its opening drew 
near, the courthouse at Fulda was crowd- 
ed to its utmost capacity. 

On the stroke of ‘ten,’ the district at- 
torney rose and addressed the court. “Your 
honor,” he said, “I move the trial of 

{To Page 851.] 











‘‘It’s allin the lens”’ 


KORONA 
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embody a number of improvements that not 
only signify our desire to keep abreast of 
the times, but also advance the Korona to a 
position that places it beyond competition. 
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Washes any article that 
can be washed by hand. 
No wash board—no injury 
to clothes. It minimizes 
househoid drudgery. So 
light running that a child 
can operate it. Quickly 
pays for itself. Guaran. 
teed the uickest, most 
ponctiees, urable and 
»e¢st machine made, or 
money back. Tested and 
used for 10 years. Nearly 
quarter million now in 
use. Great proposition to 
bustling agents. Big money. Exclusive territory. 

Write today for full particulars. R. M. BALL, Mafra, 
Box 126, Muncie, Ind. Mnfrs. of “New Ball” Wringers, 


Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
instrument? You can obtain special 


’ value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes, There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 




















LADY WOODSUM, 


My Photo. 


LADY WOODSUM. 








Dear Tablers, I will now send my photo, 
Hoping it will not frighten you away, 
For enjoy reading your letters, 
And hope at the Table you'll stay. 


ntil his subscription was o’er 

or the was afraid it would frighten 
Editor 

So he couldn’t ever print any more. 


Pape. said I had better not send it 
F 


But I am just like all girls, you see,— 
I like to have my own way. 
But if his saying proves true, 
You'll wish from your Table I’d stay. 


I read that the monster was dead, 
But don’t think it can be so, 

And if he gets this and my photo, 
It will kill him sure, I know. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 





Camping Among the Indians—If you 


Tablers will spare me a seat at the Table 
for a few moments and keep quiet, I will 
endeavor to describe a few of my experi- 
ences since I last dined’ with you. I re- 
cently returned from a trip in western Ok- 
lahoma. I visited the famous “Chimney 
rock,” in the Glass mountains. These 
mountains present a very beautiful sight, 
as their formation, which resembles isin- 
glass, is hanging to the peaks in large 
Pieces, and can be seen for many miles, 
and when the sun shines bright it sparkles 
like huge diamonds. I crossed the Chey- 
enne Indian reservation and camped among 
the Indians. I find them a good natured, 
lazy race of people, very stylish in their 
way of dressing and peculiar in their mode 
of living and in their language (that is, to 
people who are not accustomed to them). 
They talk mostly by the sign language, 
They will not live in the houses our gov- 
ernment has put up for many of them, but 
store their grain and forage, if they have 
any, in the house and live in their tepees. 
Of course there are a few exceptions. I 
also visited the Arapahoe and Caddo In- 
dian schools, and took a few snap shots 
of them and the fine buildings our govern- 
ment has built for their benefit. I passed 
through Fort Reno, and then returned to 
Garfield county, the garden spot of Okla- 
homa. At this time of the year it surely 
presents a very beautiful scene. The large 
acreage of wheat now looks like a_ vast 
sea, when the wind blows it to and fro in 
the sunlight. The prospects are now good 
for the largest crop on record in the his- 
tory of the territory. How many of the 
Tablers are going to the exposition at Buf- 
falo? Wishing the success, I 
remain as ever—[Moccasin Bill. 





Another ‘“‘Woman’s Garden’’—I was very 


much interested, also somewhat amused, at 
Mrs G. W. C.’s idea of a garden. It may 
be all right for her, and I think it must 
be a very pretty and ideal spot, but if she 
had as much work to do as mamma and I, 
guess she would be willing to let an “ele- 
phant” in the form of a horse, also another 
“terror,” that is, a man, into her garden. 
‘We garden very etxensively, and if it was 
done aceording to Mrs T. W. C.’s methods, 
do not think we could even take time to 
admire its beauty. We plant nearly every- 








OUR YOUNG. FOLKS 


thing in rows, such as cabbage, tomatoes, 
parsrips, beets, cucumbers, ete, and they 
are cultivated by a horse and thus kept 
clean and well stirred up. We have no 
fruit in-our garden, but have three acres 
in blackberries, raspberries and strawber- 
ries. We usually set out about 4000 cab- 
bage plants and as many tomatoes, and 
raise cucumbers and squash by the bushel. 
We also raise rhubarb. Have sold $15 
worth this spring. It takes the least care 
of any vegetable and brings in greater re- 
turns for the labor. We have no flowers 
in the garden, but the yard is full of them, 
for we are great lovers of flowers. What 
has become of the letters of Circle No 180? 
[May Bell, 





aah —s FOURTH VS CHRISTMAS. 

. ristmas day is a prett ood day 

Sister Sue and I, dees ae 

But I tell you what, it don’t get there with 
me like the Fourth of July! 

Of course I like the presents and the dandy 
hings to eat, 

But when it comes to the genuine, the old 
Fourth can’t be beat. 


IT like to see the great flag wave, and smell the 
powder burn, 
I like to see the flash of fire, and I like to take 


my turn 

At loading that old cannon up, then hear her 
fizz and burn: 

I tell you what, that wakes you up right from 
the very bone! 





[19] 847 
Then I. like to. 


m t right: - and 
jump most dx Feet high, om. : Oe a 
And swing my hat and holler out, ‘‘Hurrah 
' for the -Pourth of July!’ - St scp aeet > 
Christmas day,’ll do: pretty’ well, but it always 
makes me a e 
For you can’t your feelings ‘so relieve as on 
the Fourth of July. 
E. D. PIDNeEy. 


EE 


I would like to know Sweet Sixteen from 
the Hoosier state. I, am sure I would do 
my best to teach her to dance, as we are 
about the same age, hight and weight. We 
have lots of skating here and lots of nice 
girls.to skate with. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 


17. Decapitations—I am of no _ value 
whatsoever. Behead me and I am precipi- 
tate; behead me again and I am a residu- 
um; again and I command silence; again 
and I am a mere aspiration. 

18; .Conundrum—What article is . most 
abundant in Madagascar? 

19. Drop Letter—I—E—A—O—I—A—. 

20. Word Square—1, A village of Arabiz: 
2, a country of Asia; 3, something given t> 
ali children; 4; a Bible name signifying “He 
who is faithful and true.” 











A New Rural Library 








=——ONLY 50 CENTS PER VOLUME OR LESS=———= 








and scientific, reliable, helpful, indispensable. 


There is a convincing and 


B= BOOK is written by a high authority and specialist, is both practical 


practical tone about each of these handy books which at once assures the 
reader that he may safely follow the instructions given and expect to 


get profitable results. 


Each volume is beautifully printed in large new type on nice paper, copiously 
illustrated, handsomely bound in cloth and boards, 5x8 inches in size, with 100 to 


160 pages. 


Each volume is sent postpaid for 50 cents or less if so quoted. 





Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Veg- 


etables, from Seed to Harvest. 


By C. L. Allen. A practical treatise on the va- 
rious t and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl- 
rabi. An explanation is _— of the requirements, 
conditions, cultivation and general management per- 
taining to the entire cabbage , After is 
each class is treated separately and in detail. The 

yf on seed raising is probably the most au- 
thoritative treatise on this subect ever published. 
Insects fungi aiecins —_ elass of vegetables 
cents. 


group. 


and 
are given due attention. 


The New Rhubarb Culture. 


A oqmpiote guide to dark forcing and field culture. 
Part I—By J. E. Morse, the well-known Michigan 
trucker and eigenen or the now famous and ex- 
tremely profitable new methods of dark forcing and 
field culture. Part I1—Other methods practiced by 
he most experienced market = greenhouse 
-men and experimenters in all parts of America. 
Compiled by G. B. Fiske. 50 cents. 


Landscape Gardening. 


By F. A. Waugh, professor of horticulture, uni- 
versity of Vermont. A treatise on the — general 
principles governing outdoor art; with sundry sug- 
— for their —— in the commoner prob- 
ems of gardening. Every paragraph is short, terse 
and to e pos. giving gore clearness to the 
discussions at all points. In spite of the natural 
difficulty of presenting abstract principles, the 
whole matter is made entirely plain eyen to the 

experienced reader. 50 cents. 





Hemp. 


By 8. 8. Boyes. A practical treatise on the cul- 
ture of hemp for seed and fiber, with a sketch of 
the history and nature of the hemp plant. The va- 
tious chapters are devoted to the soil and climate 
adapted to the culture of hemp for seed and for 
fiber, irrigating, harvesting, retting and machinery 
for handling hemp. 50 cents. 


Alfalfa. : 

By F. D. Coburn, secretary Kansas state board 
of agriculture. Its growth, uses and feeding value, 
The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any soil; 
that without reseeding it goes on = 3, 4 
and sometimes 5 cuttings annually for 5, or 
haps 100 years; and that either green or 
one of the most nutritious fo 
makes reliable information upon its produ 
uses of unus interest. Such information is given 
in this volume for every part of America, by the 
highest authority. 50 cents. 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting, 


Marketing and Parket Value. 


By Maurice G. Kains. How to begin with either 
seed or roots, soil, climate and location, prepara’ ; 
planting and maintenance of the , 

manures, selection for mar- 
et and fer improvement, preparation for sale, and 
the profits that may be expected. 35 cents, 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 


Live Fencés. 


By E. P. Powell. lanting, 


A treatise on_ the 

owth and management of hedge plants for coun- 
ry and suburban homes. It 

concerning hedges; how to pla 


them; and especially concerning 
ye inesodes the whole art of 
delightful home, giving ons for nooks 
poleneee for bird culture and for human 
cents. 


Home Pork Making. 


curing the 
Pg B+ eaas for 


. 
all tha yorceins to hog Cae ee 
reservi: and storing pork product—from 
Pat to Mtchen table and dining room. 50 cents, 





We make a 
and Nature Study. 





Orange Judd 
52 LAFAYETTE PLACB, NEW YORK . ‘ 


Publishers and Importers of books pertaini 
alty of Educational Books in 


Company 





to Agrioulture and Rural Affairs. 
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Small Beginnings. 


© small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless 
brain! 
We build the futtre fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in vain. 
[Lowell. 





Quiet and Suggestive. 


An Outside Air Channel—I will explain 
a simple and very cheaply constructed hot- 
air arrangement which 
I had put in, when we 
had a chimney built 
about three years ago. 
This has given us such 
satisfaction that the 
readers of this journal 
should know about it. 
All there is to it, is to 
leave an air channel in 
the chimney from the 
outside, about the size 
of one brick space, like 
attached sketch. A 
damper can be put in, 
but we have no need 
of it here. The current 
of air from outside 
forces the flame away 
from the back of the 
- fireplace (preserving 
this), and thus forces the heat into the 
room instead of up the chimney, while the 
displaced air from the room carries the 
smoke up the chimney. A single stick of 
wood will burn with a clear flame, owing 
to the forced draft. It costs absolutely 
nothing, as the chimney is built just as 
quickly as if solid. A few brick are even 
saved. I got the suggestion from looking 
at some of the hot-air grates on the mar- 
ket. At first I intended to run pipes up 
back of the fireplace, but don’t need them. 
[V. Schmelz. 
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The Monster Is Not to Blame—Father is 
so busy at his crops, mother and the girls 
at their manifold duties—chickens, garden 
and house, and then the afternoons are so 
sunny, bright and cheerful. So our Table is 
left quite lonely. Is that the secret? Or is 
that horrid monster to blame for all? I 
think I shall surprise our Y F E some day 
and say! what shall I do to the monster? 
Drown him? I’m afraid he _ will float. 
Shoot him? I think he is full of holes al- 
ready. Choke him? Perhaps that will do 
it. I fear I shall not be welcome. You see, 
we must have our monster, only I wish 
he would not be quite so greedy. We are 
enjoying a good rain here to-day. It seems 
like God's blessing on our toils. How each 
blade seems to nod its thanks. 

“Ne’er saw I, never felt a calm so deep. 

The river glideth at his own sweet will. 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep, 

And all the mighty heart is lying still.” 

[Sally Muggins. 





A FOURTH’S MYSTERY. 
What's that crowd at our front gate? 
Sister Susie, Ben and Kate, 

Uncles, cousins, neighbors—smiling, 
All wrapt in a joy beguiling. 


Let me hurry up to see 

What this mystery can be. 

Ah, I know now what’s the matter! 

Wee Ned’s firing his first cracker! 
FEDALMA. 


“Jangling and Sarcastic Talk’’—Ignor- 
ance asked why the Pan-American exposi- 
tion is so called. Webster’s definition is 
“of or pertaining to North and South Amer- 
ica.”’” Also I would say that etiquette rules 
that a note should be dated at the end and 
a letter at the beginning. A Subscriber 
asked how to wash chenille portieres. I 
will tell how my mother-in-law washed 
hers twice (my mother-in-law, by the way, 
is a most excellent one). Her curtains were 
olive green, too. She warmed rain water 
so it was just warm to the hand, and mean- 
while had cut up a five-cent cake of ivory 
soap in some water, and boiled it to dis- 
solve it. Take enough water to cover the 
curtains and have ammonia in the water, 
too,—about a spoonful to a large pailful, 
as the ammonia restores and brightens the 
color to some extent. Then let the curtains 
soak in this soapy water for an hour or so, 
according to how much soiled they are, 
then clean by stirring with the hands and 
lifting and rinsing about. When they are 
clean, wring through a wringer (not by 


hand) and then rinse in ammonia water; 
put through two rinsing waters if the first 
gets very dark colored or dirty. Hang on 
the line, with the fringe or ornaments 
hanging down, so they will dry in place, as 
they are not to be ironed. When they al- 
most dry, brush good with a whisk broom 
to get the nap raised ‘nicely. It is best to 
hang in the shade. but in the wind if pos- 
sible. I would not hang them in the sun, 
as that is liable to fade them. I suppose bo- 
rax would answer instead of the ammonia, 
as that is the way I wash my baby’s flan- 
nels, but for the curtains I prefer the am- 
monia. Speaking of mothers-in-law, I sup- 
pose there is as great a difference between 
them as there is daughters-in-law, but I 
think if the young wife tried to please the 
mother-in-law, there would be less jangling 
and sarcastic talk, which I think generally 
is the start of a big share of the quarrels. 
I married young and had many things to 
learn, but I did not try to make them think 
I knew how to do it all, and she has taught 
me many things, which I am thankful for. 
I extend my sympathy to the wife who was 
bereft of so sensible and good a man as 
Silas Q. Croker must have been, judging 
by the letters he wrote to this Table. I 
notice the members number less almost ev- 
ery week. I would much regret to see this 
part of our good old paper drop out. It 
has been a great satisfaction and help to 
me. I liked Susan Nipper’s letters espe- 
cially.—[Nappanee. 





Everlasting Yeast—A large flour mill 


firm want to know if any of the readers 
can give the recipe for “everlasting yeast.” 





How to preserve fruit with honey is re- 
quested by a California reader. 


Every man stamps his value on himself. 
The price we challenge for ourselves is 
given us.—[Schiller. 








AROUND THE TABLE 


PATENTS FREE FOR THE ASKING: 
e Handbook of laws and full in- 
formation concerning the granting of patents. Send 
stamp. Lewis T. Greist, Patent Attorney, Washington, D.C, 








EXPELLED ALIVE. Head 

io poe gee write to-day for 

free booklet giving full particalars. 

BYBON FIELD & O0., Dept. B-T, 182 State St., Chicago 


ie FRUIT GROWER. 


Books Which Every Horticulturist Should 
Have in His Library. 


Field Notes on Apple Culture 32 “xcs. Herat as 


thoroughly practical book for orchardists, Cloth, 12mo_ .75 


By Hon. J. Alexander Fulton. The 
Peach Culture best work on peach growing. It has been 
thoro' revised and a large portion of it rewritten 
bringing it down to date. Cloth, l2mo . . . 1.06 


By W. W. Meech. An illustrated 
Quince Culture handbook for the propagation and cul- 
tivation of the quince, with descriptions of varieties, in- 
sect enemies, diseases and their remedies. New and en- 
larged edition. Cloth, l2mo . . . . »« « LW 


By P. Barry. A standard work on 
The Fruit Garden fruit and fruit trees, the author 
having had over thirty years’ practical experience at the 


head of one of the largest nurseries in this country. In- 
valuable to all fruit growers. Illustrated, Cloth, l2mo 1.50 


By Andrew 8S. Fuller, 
The Propagation of Plants Illustrated with numer. 
ous engravings. An eminently practical and useful work, 
Describing the process of hybridizing and crossing and also 
the many different modes by which cultivated plants may 
be propagated and multiplied. Cloth, l2mo . . 1S 


By P.. F. inn, ctical hor- 
Pear Culture for Profit Hzaltarist * Tene ing how to 
raise pears intelligently, and with the best results, how 
to find out the character of the soil, the best methods 
of preparing it, the best varieties to select under existing 
conditions, the best modes of planting, pruning, fertiliz- 
ing, graf and utilizing the found Before the trees 
come into . d, finally gathering and packing 
for market. I[lustrated. Cloth, 12mo .-. . - 10 
Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York. 


















How to 


Work for the 
Government. 


You can prepare at your own home, studying at odd moments, while you are still engaged. 
Civil Service has been used by young men and women as a = to larger fields of effort in private 


life. They enter government employ—spend their spare 


Propare for UiVil Service Examinations 


With ten weeks’ course of instruction. 





Nearly ten thousand appointments last year, and probably more 
than ten thousand this year, paying from $600 to $3,000 per year. 
Every citizen an equal chance, good pay, short hours, a lifelong job. 
The government wants for its employes only competent poopie. 

e 


ours in studying Law, Medicine, or 


Finance, and save enough from their salaries to enable them to start in a professional or business 
career. The Government, however, desires to secure not simply competent employes, but the most 
competent who can be found. Hence the competitive features of the examination. If forty per- 
sons are examined and twenty-five pass with credit, these are entered as eligible candidates in 
their precise order of excellence. The one who has passed with the highest average will have the 


first chance of appointment. It is therefore im 


make the best average of which he is capable. 


rtant that one who takes an examination should 
he examinations are of a practical character. The 





applicant for appointment as P. O. Clerk wastes his time if he “‘crams’”’ for examination in Astron- 
omy and Chemistry, It is to save such waste of time that our courses of instruction have been 
prepared. From them any candidate may learn just what is necessary and what is unnecessary 
toward making his way into the Civil Service and staying there. Our course of instruction teaches 
the student all the facts relative to the following: 


Classified Civil Service, with alphabetical list of all the kinds of positions— 
over five hundred—and where to apply. 


Sub-Treasury Service Internal Branch 
Revenue Cutter Service Gov’m’t Printing Service 
Custodian Service Method of Marking 
Engineer Dept. Service Eligible List 

Ordnance Service Appointments 

U. S. Civil Service Laws 


Departmental Service 
Railway Service 

Steam boat Service 
Indian Service 

Marine Hospital Service 
Ligne House Service Navy Yard Service 
Life Saving Service Custom House Branch Civil Service Rules 

Mint and Assay Service Post Office Branch Consular Service 

In addition it furnishes complete copies of the questions usually asked in recent examinations in 
any of these departments, also the answers thereto. Bear in mind that these courses cover the 
whole Civil Service examination. Nothing that applies in any way has been omitted, but each is 
as perfect a guide as the most helpless can desire, whatever branch or division he may wish to 
enter. Every step he must take is explained. There is no delay in our system of instruction as 
we furnish it complete to the subscriber at once. There is no mailing of papers or expense to fol- 
low. Bear in mind you not only receive instruction in one course, but in all courses for the price 
of one, if you so desire. This will enable the student to prepare for a much better position after 
he has passed the easier one, or he can prepare for a higher position while he is filling a minor one. 
We have made arrangei ents with certain widely circulated publications to furnish to one thousand 
of their subscribers this course of instruction at a greatly reduced rate and for a few weeks only. 
For this limited time we will forward the complete course for seven dollars. In addition, in 
order to make this proposition even more attractive, we have decided to give free six dollars’ worth 
of subscriptions to these magazines as follows: 


Prank Leslie's Tiustrated Wostkly, six momths.. ss... clcscccccccccccccscsececicces cccc$2 60 
American Agriculturist, one year (Illustrated Agric. Weekly).............0-eeeeee0e ccccee FE 00 
ee | Month, one year (Illustrated Musical Monthly). ..........-cecccccscsscccccces cocee EF OO 
Gardiner’s Magazine, one year (Illustrated Monthly Magazine)........-...+-+-see- esooace ft GO 
McClure’s Magazine, one year (Illustrated Monthly Sieousina) +, a ééeee ¥-80 

$6 oo 


These magazines will be sent to one or different addresses. Consequently you may have them 

yourself or use them as presents. We cannot hold this offer open very long, therefore write at 

once. 

LIBRARY SUPPLY CO., 151 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
You need not fear to send us money. We refer to any of the Magazines mentioned above as 

to our responsibility. Checks accepted. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Lullaby. 


ESPERANCE. 





Hush thee, baby darling! * 
Peaceful be thy slumber. 
Drifting through the. twilight 
Comes the sunset gold. 
Stars of evening, shining, 
- Gems of earth outnumber; 
Shepherds gather lambs 
Unto the fold. 


Sweetly sleep, my baby! 
Harm can never near thee. 
Danger cannot find thee 

Here on mother’s breast. 
Slumber,:then, in safety; 
Wake and I shall hear thee. 
Sleep and dream, my dear one— 
Dream of me and rest. 





A Fourth of July Lawn Picnic. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKBETT. 





During the summer there are to be no 
“two-food luncheons.” Instead, the girls 
have formed a “good-time club,” asked a 
number of young men to join them and 
expect to have merry times at picnics, 
porch parties, luncheons, suppers, ete. 

A certain young lady, who has the happy 
faculty of introducing novelties into all 
her entertainments, has planned a Fourth 
of July lawn picnic. With every invita- 
tion will go a request that the recipient 
bring a kite of his or her own handiwork, 
and the hostess intends to give a prize to 
the one whose kite soars highest. Those 
who wish can participate in a game of 
quoits, and there will be foot races, in 
which the young women as well as the 
men will take part. 

Another amusing feature will be “The 
Thistle Contest,” the company to form 
themselves into two opposing.lines, as in 
the old-time spelling-match. A thistle with 
an extremely prickly stem will be present- 
ed to each side, and the players are expect- 
ed to pass it from hand to hand down the 
entire line and back again. The side which 
accomplishes this first, wins. 

In deference to the day, the decorations 
will be of a patriotic nature, the porch 
gay with flags, and the trees decked with 
parasols and lanterns in the national colors, 

The supper is to be eaten picnic style, 
a large white tablecloth being spread upon 
the ground, around which all will gather 
as though in the woods, and to each will be 
given a wooden plate, paper napkins hayv- 
ing red, white and blue borders, and bas- 
kets filled with edibles suited to the occa- 
sion. 

The baskets have already been prepared, 
and are enameled in either red, white or 
blue on the outside. They are made as 
pretty as possible, as they are to be taken 
away as souvenirs. The inside will be 
lined with waxed paper, and the handles 
wound with blue forget-me-nots, with a 
bunch of firecrackers tied on one side by 
narrow white ribbon. The ‘‘goodies’’ in the 
baskets will consist of candies done up in 
red, white and blue tissue paper, little but- 
tered biscuits, cottage cheese sandwiches, 
pickles, eggs deviled, boiled and _ stuffed 
slices of veal loaf, salad in wee baskets 
formed from silver wire and holding crisp 
lettuce leaves, and salmon salad, also small 
squares of cake frosted in red and white, 
and with this deicious food will be passed 
a cooling drink made of cherries and red 
raspberries. 

Cherry Drink: Mash enough red raspber- 
ries and ripe cherries to make a quart of 
juice. Strain through a jelly bag, then add 
4 cups sugar, and put in a preserving ket- 
tle with 1 cup water. Place on stove and 
boil 30 minutes. While hot, pour in bottles 
and seal. When ready to use, serve in 
small glass tumblers with three_parts of 
ice cold water, and in every glass put three 
luscious cherries which have been pitted. 

Cottage Cheese Sandwiches: Rub 1 pt 
cottage cheese to a smooth paste, and when 
creamy, beat in 2 tablespoons melted but- 
ter, a little salt and 1 cup peanuts which 
have been pulverized in a mortar and mois- 
tened with lemon juice. Spread on thin 
slices of brown bread. 

Veal Loaf: Grind 3 lbs veal in a patent 
meat chopper, add 2 eggs, 6 large crackers 
,rolied fine, 1 teaspoon pepper, salt, a pinch 
of cayenne, 2 tablespoons milk, a little but- 
ter and 1 nutmeg. With the hands knead 
well together, put in a narrow baking tin 
with straight sides, and bake two hours. 


When cold, slice very thin with a sharp 
knife. With the meat will be 

Pickled Cherries: Procure the largest and 
the most perfect cherries you can, pack in 
glass jars, and to every pint allow % cup 
vinegar, 1 heaping tablespoon sugar, 3 
blades mace and ¥%, doz cloves. Boil the 
spice, sugar and vinegar together for 10 
minutes, and when perfectly cold, pour 
over the cherries, cover tightly, and let 
remain three or four days, when they will 
be ready for use. 

At the last there is to be a surprise. 
Clusters of rich, ripe cherries heaped on 
individual plates and garnished with their 
own glossy leaves will be passed, and with 
them small bowls and powdered sugar. The 
cherries will be kept on ice, so that they 
— be thoroughly chilled when ready to 
eat. 

After refreshments, the firecrackers are 
to be piled under a large tin pan, a match 
applied to them, and amid the noise and 
racket the happy crowd will sing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” and so close the 
afternoon frolic. 


EE 


City Guests Like Freedom. 


RACHEL. 


As far as my experience goes, Summer 
boarders certainly pay as well as almost 
anything else on a farm. Of course it 
needs patience and quantities of hard 
work, but it is necessary to put work into 
most things, in order to make a success of 
them. 

Cream, milk and fresh eggs I always 
used in abundance. I think most boarders 
like a glass of milk twice a day, at tea 
and breakfast, and often when the milk 
is brought in at night. Vegetables are 
another important feature, and we use 
them as fast as they get large enough. 
Green peas are especially nice, also string 
beans. After we have all become tired of 
lettuce, the city guests will come and want 
it day after day, and then a little later 
comes the summer squash, small turnips, 
etc. When the berries come, we can use 
them in so many different ways, especially 
for tea, and nearly everyone is fond of 
them. 

One thing always be sure to do,—always 
have .the tablecloths and napkins white, 
and have them in good condition. A bou- 
quet of sweet peas, or flowers of any 
kind or even ferns, adds much to the table. 

I did not have carpets on the bedrooms, 
but painted the floor and used rugs in- 
stead, and then wiped the floors occasione 
ally; then the rooms did not get as dusty 
and were cooler. Always give them plenty 
of closet and bureau room, so they will not 
have to leave their clothes in their room. 

IT notice that the people that come to the 
farms for rest during the summer months 
want their freedom to go wherever they 
like. If they wish to go to the kitchen or 
back piazza, for a little while (even if it 
does not look quite as clean as you would 
like to have it), they wili feel much bet- 
ter than to be obliged to be confined to a 
parlor and their own room. 

I have a friend that used to take board- 
ers, and when I commenced she remarked 
to me that she would not let them come 
into her kitchen unless it was after it was 
cleaned up for the day, and that I better 
not have them do so. But I found that 
mine were frequently wanting something, 
and coming wherever I happened to be at 
the time, and they seemed to enjoy it. My 
boarders stayed and seemed to like it, and 
several times stayed longer than the agree- 
ment, while some of hers left and went to 
find another place. 

The first summer that I had any board- 
ers they wished to go up on a small moun- 
tain here, and wanted to go with an ox 


team; so my brother took his oxen and 
drove as far as. possible, and then they 
walked the rest of the way. Well, they 


were just happy. Something of that kind 
pleases a good many of them more than a 
stylish turnout, while on the farm. Then 
if we were going with a carriage and could 
take one or two along, we generally 
planned to do it. 

It is not necessary to buy all fresh 
meat. I hardly ever had fresh meat for 
breakfast, but fish, dried beef, eggs, ham, 
ete. 

Hammocks, croquet grounds and rustic 
benches add much to their enjoyment. 
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1 WHGH = 175 Ibs. 
Former Welght 135.“ 


Gain §=40 Ibs. 


There are e who say that the 
benefit derived from the use of put-up 
medicines is imaginary. It is not the 
case with Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion, which makes weak women strong 
and sick women well. A woman may 


imagine she’s weak, or may she’s 
sick, but her imagination can’t Sorty 
pounds to her weight. itive 

f of the curative of * Favorite 


rescription” is found in the restoration 
of health which is recorded in fate and 
form, of strength which can be tested, 
and weight which can be registered in 
pounds and ounces. 

The general health of women is so 
intimately connected with the local 
health of the womanly organs that 
when these are diseased the whole body 
suffers loss. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription cures womanly diseases. It 
establishes regularity, stops weakening 
drains, heals inflammation and ulcera- 
tion 84d cures female weakness. 

very glad to let other poor suffere 
know what De Pierce’s wedicians have yan 
for me,” writes Mrs. Edwin H. Gardner, of 
Beechwood, Norfolk Co., Mass. (Box 70.) *You 
kuow I wrote to you summer, I read what 
a edicine had done for er poopie, 50 
hought I would t it, and I it was a 
bl to me and ily. 
and too six bottles of your m , and 
vials of ‘ Pellets.’ I took m a year 
nen 5 hed 9 tome ud it} I had the easiest 
time I ever ha h any of my three children. 
I have been very ak Same I took medi- 
i I took three es of * ¢ Prescrip- 
tion,’ three of ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ and 
three vials of ‘ Pellets.’ I had no appetite and 
could not eat much without it g me 
before I took yout ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ and I 
only weighed 135 pounds. Now I weigh 175.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent free on receipt of 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay expense of mailin 
only. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 

-E.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Me, 





When you’re tired of thatcorn, you'll 
et rid it. How? A-CORN SALVE, 
Ox fot . If you fairly try it, and 
still have the corn, return the empty 
box, and we’ll send back 7 money. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 








siou RR FAD atts: 


If you would keep up with the times. 










are the et ib’ ers 
i pn the‘ And 


ra world! 
what we do not publish we will be glad to 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, 

try. Pet Stock, Doce. Apiary, Boat 
ing, Fishing, ‘Shooting, ‘Architec- 
Festh, and Mousckecging”” 

in all their branches. All of them a 


1 men. many of whom have world- 
wide reputations. 








Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 
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BUSY FINGERS 





LA PLATA 


La Plata Point Lace---V. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





This design is the last of the series, but 
the stitches which have been given may 
be varied to form many more beautiful 
patterns. To make this doily requires a 
round of linen 4 in across and a lace edge 
3 in wide. 

Make the foundation stitches as in the 
first article, then on the inner side, knot 
together with a second thread 4 in from 
the first, the same two threads that were 
knotted together by the first, and with a 
third thread do the same. On the outer 
edge the knotting is done with two threads 
twisted to make the work stronger. Two 
threads are also used in the second outer 
row, but it will be noticed that the same 
two threads that were joined in the inner 
rows are also joined here. Weave the 


LACE DOILY 


thread over and under entirely around the 
doily between first and second knotting 
threads on the inner row and for the rays 
use eight pairs of threads for about 20 
stitches, then drop one at each end, weave 
with six. for 20 stitches and so on to the 
edge. 





The New Letter Club Pins are now 
ready for gale. They are the size 
of a nickel and in three styles, 
as follows: “Oxydized German silver 
(burnished), price 10 cents each; solid 
silver, 15 cents: gold plated on solid silver, 
25 cents. On the upper edge is the motto, 
“Union is strength.’”’ On the lower edge, 
“Org. Dec. 1900." It is in the form of a 
four-leaf clover, with the letters A A L C 
on each leaf, and a dove in the center of 
leaf with an envelope in its bill. We have 
gone to considerable pains and some ex- 
pense to try to please the tastes of all, 





and hope our efforts will be appreciated. 
(Wm K. Vreeland, Treasurer. 





Our Pattern Offer. 


il 
CAG 
“a cla 


Th 





a 3859—Girl’s Three- 

3864 — Blouse and quarter Coat, 4 to 12 
Knicker’s, 4, 6, 8 yrs. yrs. 

Price 10 cents each from our Pattern de- 
partment. 

“It is not necessary to teach a child the 
hideousness of sin in order to make him 
understand the beauty of goodness.” 





A Woman Bank Receiver—Miss Orthena 
Little of Chicago is to be appointed re- 
ceiver of the Dime Savings bank, to suc- 
ceed Ralph Metcalf, resigned. Miss Little 
has been his clerk, and being thoroughly 
familiar with the affairs of the bank, the 
creditors have agreed that she shall be ap- 
pointed to the receivership.—[The Woman's 
Journal, 











PRUDENT PEOPLE 


Want the best; “just as good” —generally good for nothing—-satisfies the careless. 
is additional reason for using the best when it is the cheapest as well. 


There 








SIP AIRIKILETS 


produce, right in the household, just when wanted and in a moment 


SUPERIOR SODA WATER AT ONE CENT A GLASS! 


As fine as is served anywhere in the large cities. A syphon bottle, a capsule of gas—that is 
all, but it. gives life and sparkle to any beverage, milk, tea, cider, wine, lemonade, etc. 


A CHILD CAN DO IT 


Fill the bottle, insert a capsule in the top, screw down 


$3.00 Special Offer No. J RECUGAR PRICE 











. 1 Wicker Pint Syphon 
2 Boxes Pint Sparklets 
1 Bottle Vichy Tablets 


1 Bottle Raspberry Syrup 


Useful All the Year Round 


1 Bottle Cit. of Magnesia Tablets 1 Bottle Ginger Ale Syrup 


Every item as perfect as care and expense can make it. 


No Additional Cost but Express Charges 


the cap, shake well. 


1 Bottle Strawberry Syrup 
1 Bottle Root Beer Syrup 
1 Bottle Sarsaparilla, Syrup 


1 Bottle Vanilla Syrup 








reading and keeping. 


Our guide to the preparation of many new beverages, “ror Delicious 
Drinks,” regular price 25c, will be sent absolutely free to anyone 
sending name and address, and mentioning this paper. orth 








Dept. A.A- Compressed Gas Capsule Co., LMadgon Ave, N.Y. 


























Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


[From Page 846.] 
Stephen Larkin for the crime set forth in 
the indictment against him.” 

“Are you ready for trial, Counsellor 
Fish?’ his honor asked, 

“We are,” responded the counsel, 

His honor nodded to the sheriff: ‘Let 
the prisoner be brought in,” he said. 

Larkin was conducted through the great 
crowd of sympathizers to a seat near to 
his wife and Guy Kent, the silence of 
death prevailing when an Official arose to 
read the indictment. Scarcely had he open- 
ed his mouth when a travel-stained man 
pushed his way through the crowd and ad- 
dressed the court. ‘Your honor,” said the 
rich voice of Selton, “I am not the counsel 
for the accused, but I take the liberty to 
move his discharge on the ground of hav- 
ing in my possession an affidavit signed by 
the real murderer, confessing to the deed.” 

A hum of pleasure went through the 
crowd, then a great clapping of hands, 
shouts and exultant cries, it being with 
difficulty that order was restored. The 
judge reached for the paper, read it in 
silence, nodded and handed it to the district 
attorney, who having perused the same, 
nodded and passed the document back. 

“Mr Larkin,” said his honor, “it gives me 
great pleasure to inform you that this af- 
fidavit entirely relieves you from the 
charge of being in any way connected with 
or responsible for the death of the man 
Lawton. This court discharges you, and 
you are at liberty to go and come at your 
pleasure.”’ 

“Never seen th’ beat in all my born 
days,” declared old *Bannister at the store 
that evening. ‘“‘Fust thing Steve done was 
t’ kiss his wife then his mother, then go 
an’ shake both Mr Selton’s han’s like he 
was goin’ t’ eat him. Then that’r big 
whiskered uncle from th’ west took his 
innin’s, huggin’ Steve like a big bear, an’ 
cryin’ a little, too. But th’ best of ’t all 
was when some o’ th’ boys went an’ got 
th’ brass band an p’raded round the streets, 
a’carryin’ him an’ Mr Selton on chairs sot 
on ther shoulders, both them fellers look- 
in’ purty foolish, but middlin’ happy fur 
all that, I guess. Th’ uncle frum Montany 
invited ev’rybuddy up t’ Steve’s to-morrer, 
said they was goin’ t’ roast a hull ox, reg’- 
lar western style.”’ 





On a bright winter day, a year after 
Steve’s deliverance, a sleigh containing two 
men drove up to Larkin’s door. The whole 
family crowded out to meet them, for were 
they not dear old Uncle Guy and Mike 
Conally come to stay? 

“Sold th’ hull shootin’ match, and hev 


come fur good!” roared the ranchman, 
when he had literally hugged them all, and 
been drawn into the house. “And here’s 


old Mike. He jes’ Wwouldn’t stay back ei- 
ther, .so here we be, bag and baggage,— 
ain’t we, Mike?” 

“We air,” Mike declared solemnly. “God 
bless th’ swate faces av ye all, Staven.” 

“Helen,” said Steve a little sheepishly, 
when the greetings were all said, “hadn’t 
you better’’—he ended with a little nod, and 
the handsome young matron, blushing red 
with pleasure, ran from the room, to re- 
turn in a moment bearing a beautiful two- 
months-old baby boy. 

“His name,” she said as she proudly laid 
him in her uncle’s arms, and with another 
motion slipped her arm about her hus- 
band’s neck, “is Guy Kent Larkin.” 

[The End.] 


The Roadside Party. 


MARY F- BUTTS. 





There’s a party by the roadside 
The guests come faster and faster} 

The butterflies in golden gauze 
Are visiting Purple Aster. 


Oh, charming is her parlor, 
Her housekeeping the neatest; 

She bows and bows to her lovely friends 
With manners quite the sweetest. 


Though busy at her housework, 
Mistress Ant feels slighted; 
Chipmunk is scolding overhead 

Because he’s not invited. 


Still to the roadside ante | 
The guests come faster and faster,— 
Butterflies in golden gauze 
Visiting Purple Aster, 





“Life nor death can part us, O thou Love 
Eternal, Shepherd of the wandering star 
and souls that wayward flee!” 
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“Lcould'nt Sew another 
Stitch to Save my Lite.” 
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gorgeous costume flashed beneath the brilliant lights of a ball room. 
The queen of society is radiant to-night. 

The nervous hands of a weak woman have toiled day and night, the weary a 
—_ and aching head have known no rest, for the dress must be finished in 

ime. 

To that queen of society and her dressmaker we would say a word. One 
through hothouse culture, luxury and social excitement, and the other 
through the toil of necessity, may some day find their ailments a common 
cause. . 

Nervous prostration, excitability, fainting spells, dizziness, sleeplessness, 
loss of appetite and strength, all indicate serious trouble, which has been pro- 
moted by an over-taxed system. 

For the society queen and the dressmaker alike, there is nothing so relia- 
ble as Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound to restore strength, 
vigor, and happiness. 


Mrs. Lizzie Anderson, 49 Union St., Salem, N. J., writes 


“ Dean Mus. Prvxuam :—I feel it is my duty to write and tell you how 
teful I am to you fér what your medicine has done forme. Atone 
ime I suffered everything a woman could. I had inflammation of the 
ovaries, falling of the womb, and leucorrhea. At times could not hold a 
needle to sew. The first dose of your Vegetable por ems helped me so 
much that I kept on using it. I have now taken six bottles and am well 
and able to do my work. I also ride a wheel and feel no bad effects from 
it. Iam thankful to the Giver af all good for giving you the wisdom of 
. euring suffering women. I recommend your med- 
icine to every woman troubled with any of these 
diseases.” 


Mrs. Sarah Swoder, 103 West St., 
LaPorte, Ind., writes: 


“Dear Mrs. Prvxnam:—It gives me F yy 
easure to tell you how much good Ly 
ham’s Vegetable Compound has done for me. 
‘*T had been a sufferer for years with female 
trouble. I could not sew but a few minutes at a 
time without suffering terribly with my head. 
* My back and kidneys also troubled me all the 
na time. I was advised by a friend to take med- > 
, Co icine. I had no faith in it, but d to it. 
GiNa After taking one bottle I felt so mfuch better - 
Ne SAS “\weaunes, | continued its use, and by the time I had taken < 
six bottles I wascured. There is no other medicine , 
forme. I recommend it to all my friends.” . ; 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





* All roads lead to Rome.” 


And all business in New York 
seems to tend toward 


Grand Central Station. 


This great building, which covers 
the space of four city blocks, be- 
ginning at the corner of 4th Ave- 
nue and 42d Street, is the Metro- 
politan terminus of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and is the center of the hotel, resi- 
dence, club and theater district of 
the second city of the world. To 
reach it, see that your ticket reads 
by the NEw YORK CENTRAL. 


A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the * Four-Track Series," New York Cen- 
tral’s books of travel and education, will be 
sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt 
of a postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General enger Agent, New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. 








(Patent applied for.) 













Sent on trial. Test it in your own field. If it 
does the work, pay for it. If it fails, reject it. 






We want a good, live, hustling man in each township in potato section to take 
orders. One who has a good team and can and will spend time ——_ 
between now and digging time to call on every farmer in the township w. 

grows five acres or more. We Pay Liberal h Commission. \ 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box D 804, YORK, PA. 
Please tion box ber, 







































THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


PREMIUM LIST 


is now ready for distribution. Copies can be 
had on application to the Secretary. 





from about 3 to 40 penny 
size. Order a Sample Keg. Write 
for Pree Cataiegue No. 25 on 
} building material and supplies. 
CHICA HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
SNest and Iren Streets, - - = CHICA 






S. C. SHAVER, Albany, N. Y. 

























panes FENGE! macecs:: =| CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS FOR SALE TREES SUCCEED WHERE 






strong. Chicken- Leading varieties, carefully ed with m 





in ets, 
aiid tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale F. O. B. here, 250 plants for , 500 for Se, 1000 for $1.50. & I N ‘ OTHERS FAI 





























Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. Spectab price on quantities over 6000. Cash with order. 3 : 
AwAVaGAWae' L COILED SPRING FENCE CO, Piants ready l5th to 20th of June. WOODLAND | Fruit Book Free: Result of 16 years’ experience, 
Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8, A. FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y. STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 
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$0 KILFLY 


Cows Will Give zer3: More Milk 


and better milk if protected from the flies by CHILDS’ $O0-BOS-SO KILFLY. _ It is 
a thorough fly-killer and germicide. It destroys all bacterial germs, insuring healthy 
growth, strength and vigor to the animals: allays their nervousness, ang expedites the 
work of the milkman. Itiseasily and rapidly applied with Childs’ Electric Sprayer and 
a herd of 30 to50 cows can besprayedinafewminutes. SO-BOS-SO KILFLY is abso- 
lutely harmless to man and beast. it allays nervousness in horses as well as cows, 
and keeps both in better general condition by the comfort it gives. Asan antiseptic and 
for scours incalves, hog cholera, swine plague and foul in cattles’ feet it is unequaled and 
may pe used either in the stable, cow-shed, chicken house or pig pen. Abortion in cows, 
which is caused by a germ—propagated by unsanitary conditions—can 
be prevented by the use of SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 


Sold only in gallon cans. Ask your dealer or send $2.00 for one gallon 
can and Electric Sprayer complete securely packed and oxpreee paid to 
any point east of ee river except the State of Maine. The 
Sprayer can also be used for spraying potato vines, bushes, trees, ete, 
ware of Imitations, 


CONVENIENT 
CHEAP 
PRACTICAL. 


Thousands are in use in America, Canada and Mexico. Ship- 
ments haye begun to Cuba, the Philippines, South America and 
Australia. The following testimonials speak for themselves: 
Puitapetrnta, Pa., May 2, 1900. Lenox, Mass., April 21st, 1900 
Last July the daily quantity of milk T haye used So-Bos-So Kilfly with 
roduced by my Chester County dairy good results. It is a comfort to 
ell off very considerably, which I at | ™#n and beast at the milking time, 





























tributed to the annoyance which the eat- Jaco Srerset, 
tle received from the flies. About half Supt. to the Hon. John E. Parsons, 
the time the herd was standinginastream Prrrsriztp, Mass., April 28, 1900, 
switching instead of grazing. I ordered We have found the So-Bos-Soe Kil- 





fly to be an excellent article, doing 
perfectly the work intended. Our cus 





asample of So-lios-So Klilfly and by 
having it applied every second morning, 
greatly relieved the heard and increased | .tomérs report that it protects the cattle 
the milk product from 15 to 25 per cent. | from flies yery thoroughly, and conse- 
and I have continued to use So-Bos-So Kilfly quently inereases the flow of milk, An- 
during hot weather ever since that time. Our herd | other great point in its favor is that it 
of about twenty head could be sprayed in the | is reasonable in price. tnsomeinstan- 
stable in Jess time than it would uire to milk | ces it hus been used quite extensively 
a single cow, and I consider that 1 saved many | ©n horses. One of our customers wish- 
times the cost of the So-Bos-So Kilfly used, | tng to photograph his team. found it 
in addition tosffording comfort tothe herd necessary to use So-Los-So Kilfly 
. W. Baveacca, with successful results. 


CHAS. H. CHILDS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 18 Fayette St. AW Y 
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Prizes 836. 

COOM;; TRY Bi do0c8 hb ocnk <4 tansiaacsoned *475 
Crate Or Pet ond Sch ance pcedenepisess *681 


Ducks—Choosine’ 201, Pekin Drake *15, 
Raising *15. 

Eggs—Fertile 439, 627, 655, For Broil- 
er Raising 541, Fresh 681, Hatching 
475. 

Feed—For Eggs 131, 541, 571, Green 
Bone 91, Stale Bread 474, Winter 167. 

Feeding 15, 49, For Winter Eggs 281, 
Young Chicks 394. 

Pred BAe OOP visi sop oiedodi.de gacoeseons 763 

Gapes, Turpentine BT Ee se 650 

Geese—Brown Chinese *787, Feeding 
324, Raising 438. 


Gol@em - WYRRBGS, 66s cisceccccivacshess *739 
Guineas as Egg Destroyers............167 
Hatching and Feeding........ ep pee =o 570 
Hatching Eggs with Bees..............626 
House *654, For Early Chicks’ *200, 
Temporary *14. 

TRGEMORORE TOON oo is sinjesc4uvcccs a 
Incubators, Success with..... POF POS # 366 


Keeping—For Children 539, For Profit 
809, In American Desert 508, In Cold. 
Climates 366, New Methods °710. 

Leg Weakness ............ bbccm ates owoeee 

FT ST Ae eres aE 439, 763 

Moisture for Incubators ............. 

Nests—For Sitting enn #598, “Trap 49, 

475, Recording * 

POW TRB ai 050 Gachccawevanceyas ce savene eee 

Photographs, Prize jekiase nash tesa sannee 

Pin Money in. 0 ctacndaveens 


eer e wee ee eens 





Poultry—Pip 
Plymouth Rocks *48, *280, Buff *680, 
Profitable 48, 90, 324, 404, 655, 738. 
Raising—For Women 90, In Northwest 
598, Record of Each Hen 475. 
Rhode Island ......... ; sees cake 
Rhode Island Reds ca caeadsiceniune "49, 475 
Roosters, Dehorning ..............+.+++-787 
Roosting Device .........ccececcceccees #241 
Roup ... an . we 439 
Scratc hing ‘Shea House siea kee cee ew ewie 
Self Feeder 9: 
Silver Campines see 
Squabs, Raising ..........-+eeeeeees 
Starting .... P 
Turkey s—Breeding 871, Feeding eee 
626, Foreign Market for 53. 
Watering in Winter 
Wiscensin, Oshkosh Show 
Wyandots ....... eens 9 
Prunes—Fertilizers. for ss ekagnseneunnnssee O° 
Pruning Fruit Trees ............200+ 
Pearcell, Te. Vi cc cc cacccccccccccccccccccceces 


tabbits—Himalayan 
Rack—Dehorning 
Radishes—Raising Early 
Rainfall—Record of 
Rape—Dwarf Essex 
Seeding 
Raspberries—Care of 


Varieties, 
White 
Recipes—Apple 33, 2 

Asparagus 

Bacon, Curing 

Beans 

Biscuit 

Blancmange 

WOOO, CIGAR. 00.000 ccc ccvesscccces « 

Bread—Brown 189, 554, Corn 77, 302, 
Cream 298, Graham 227, Milk Rais- 
ing 586, Warm 150. 

Buns—Cinnamon 151, 

Cabbage 

Cake—Angel 114, Big 114, Black Hill 
150, Bread 188, Chocolate 114, 458, 778, 
Cream 554, Cup 386, Currant 114, 
Fairy 778, Flannel 554, French 115, 
Fruit 33, 778, Gingerbread 115, Hon- 
ey 698, Ice Cream 189, Jelly 778, 
Johnny 77, Layer 114, Loaf 422, Mar- 
ble 115, Molasses 33, Plain 698, Rai- 
sin 226, Ribbon 33, Runaway 33, Spiee 
554, 150, Sponge 76, 302, 778, Orange 
Sponge 586, Sunday 33, Sunshine 114, 
Valentine 227, Vanity 614, White 33. 

Candy 346, Butter Scotch 347, Choco- 
late 77, Cream Mints 302, Lemon 115, 
Maple 386, 458, Orange Drops 227. 

Canning—Dandelions 726, Grape Juice 
754. 

Celery 

Cherries 

Chicken, Deviled 


Currant 226. 


Cookies 33, 302, 422, Ginger 226, Sugar 
115, 226. 
Corn 
Cough Remedy 
Crackers 33, Cornmeal 386, Lemon 458. 
Croquetfes 614, Lobster 386. 
Curing Ham and Shoulders 
Currant, Parfait 
Custard 188, 614, 
226, Potato 347. 
Cutlets, Cheese 
Dates, Stuffed 
Doughnuts 77, 
Dressing 
Duff, Apple 
Eggs 
Fritters, Chicken 
Figs 159, Candied 458. 
Filling, 
Fish 151, 262, Haddock, Smothered 458. 
Flavors, 754 
Floating Island. , <éaceeeeceunee 
Frosting 115, Maple Sugar 422. 
Fudge 56, 302 
Gingerbread 614 
Grapes 802 
Green Peas 754 
586 
114 
302 
IL, ica atccsnccen sede celts oces 
Horse-radish, Keeping 
Ices Without a Freezer 
Icing 
Jelly—Apricot 262, Rhubarb 
Strawberry 698. 
Johnnycake 
Jolly Boys ...... él wegen aeed és ed ome 
Lemonade 302, 642, ‘Ege 302. 
Macearoons, Walnut 
Maple ....... pene 
Meat, Roast Rib- 
Mince Meat ... 
Muffins 150, Indian Meal 256, 458. 


Chocolate 422, Peach 


422, Indian Meal 256. 
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TROCHIOI—“FRAMIONEO oon ccc ccc cccecuscceccace 422 

Patties, Chicken 

Peaches 

Peanuts, Salted , 

Pe CE, ic cada neue tévimtentenvawanne 

Pie—Apple 151, 347, Buttermilk 698, 
Cream 77, 726, Custard 188, Fish 115, 
Lemon 33, 77, 150, Mock Cherry 77, 
Pork 77, 302, Pumpkin 33, Raspberry 
422, Rhubarb 670, Squash 150, Straw- 
berry 754, Tart 151. 

Polenta 

Pork 33, 302, 346, And Potatoes 670, 
Cheese 189, Chowder 227 

Potatoes—Creamed 150, Fried Salt 526, 
Roll 422. 

Pudding—Bread 188, Cherry 802, Choc- 
Olate 262, Cottage 262, 670, Easter 
494, Indian 347, New England 151, 
Orange 670, Roly Poly 494, Straw- 
berry 726, Tapioca 458. 

Puffs—Strawberry 802, Rhubarb 586. 

Rolls—Cinnamon 226, Cornmeal 189, 
Cyanberry 458. 

Salad 614, Cabbage 189, Egg 115, 494, 
Salmon 227, 347. 

Sandwiches 226, Bean 386, 

698, Lettuce 698." 

Sauce, Egg 

Sausages 

Shortcake, Peach 

Snowballs 

Souffle, Asparagus 

Soup—Asparagus 614, Cream of Spin- 
ach 698, Lethe 422, Mexican Frijole 
33. 

Sparerib 

Spinach 

Stew 

Strawberries 

SD 5c ccccnccdetancvacdesetaes 

Syrups, Fruit . — 

Taffy, Cream 

Taritlets 

Tea, Russian 

Toast, Ham 

Vinegar for Flavoring 

Wafers, Chocolate 

Watercress 

Yeast 

tedtop—Raising 

Refrigerator—Homemade 
Rhubarb—Culture and Fertilization of . 

Forced 378, 204, 

Growing 

Marketing 

Roads—Grading by Steam. eer 

Improving .... “até ne ae any ae 

Russell, Prof H. 


Chicken 


Sage—Medicinal Properties of............1§ 
Schoolhouse—Western Kansas 55 
Seat—Garden 
Seed—Importance of 
Government Distribution 
Selection of 
Testing 
Sheep—Care of Breeding Ram 
Cross- Breeding 
Dorsets 
Ewes—Feed 360, Handling for Profit 764. 
Feed—Alfalfa and Red Clover 834, 
Grain for 313, Rough for 271. 
PD ia hntcnindatdddascas case ss Seaceveess 199 
Hampshire 
Lambs—Care of 198, Handling 501, 
Spring, Marketing 312, Raising Prize 
*46. 
Lime, Sulphur Dip 
Modern 
Montana 
Oxfords, English 
Pasture for 
Profitable 
Seab and Ticks 
Shearing 
Shropshires 
Spring Management 
Tagging 
Ticks and Lice 
Tunis, Gladstone 
Water for 
Shelters 
Shrubs—Planting 
Sluices—Sewer Pipes for 
a a cand ale eadaadsewtae ee *290 
Soil—Inoculation of 
Preparing 
Sorghum—California Industry 
Raising for Forage 
Soiling Crop, Growing for 
Spinach—Growing 
Spraying 
Rig for 
Small Fruits 
Calendar for 1901 
Stamps—Revenue 
Stocks—Bucket Shop Scheme . 
Buying on Margins 
Straw—Utilizing 
Strawberries—Bed, Farm *504, Bed, Un- 
covering 504. 
pe Per errre errr tree 
Grading by Selection ............ 
Growing for Profit ..... 
Identity of ‘ 
Late for Home RT 2 ée dee eouend 





1901 


Sl, ile IR a and Cultivating. .534 
Raising ... BOER REN 
Treatment of ola Beds na cele + eauatedaeee 
Varieges, DesiraDie’ .. .. << cccece 23 393 
Wine-making . EE ere 

Subsoiling . ss aga am autee sad eke oa eee 

Succotash—Growing ¢ and Harvesting ...676 

Sunflowers-—Raising for 4a Ae 

Sugar—Beet Contest Ist cover Mar 23, 

231, 291, 359, 404, 440. 
pO Bt Peer rr rrr 
Beet—Notes 452, 486, 548, 772, 
able 591, Raising 499. 
Cane frOm SOrMNUM .. ..cccccccccccccscecks 
Corn 
Growitig BeOte TOP ..oocccccccccescsecess 
Maple 203, 243, Brick 530, European 
Market 702, Making 415, Purity 474, 
Yield 322. 
Swine—Pacon 
Berkshires, Baroness Lady............ *502 
Breeding 46, 391, 435, 835 
as ee coc cveks onchades covemnc cee 
Feed 81, 122, 280, 435, Alfalfa 538, 
Cooking 40, 93, Corn 359, 707, Cow- 
peas 566, English 125, Frozen Wheat 
503, Pasture for 834, Peanuts 327, 
Rape 271, Separator Milk vs Whey 
159, Slops vs Dry Grain 831, Sugar 
Beets 388. 
Loading 
Pastures for 
Pigs—Feed 10, For Profit 682, 
milk .for 198. 
Poland Chinas 
Raising and Marketing 
Raising High Class 
Show, National 
Sleeping Quarters for 
Sow, Brood 
Tamworth Assn 
Victoria eee Tey ee 
NE vind ncinc cawes s-etewhdrem ae hn 
Yorkshires 
Swiss Chard 
Syrup—Sorghum 


'Profit- 


Tank—Water 
Telephones—Farm 
Teosinte—Growing in New York.......... 
Tillage—Importanee of 
Timothy—Fertilizing 
Tomatoes—Culture of 
Growing Early 
Setting 
Terra Cotta 
Tools—Safe “for. 
Trap—Hawk . beene mbm 
Trees—C ultivation ‘of. Reectacdda oaks aiement 532 
Evergreens from Seed. (naieeadetce sae 
Fertilizing ; 275 
ge) er 
Pear, Care of. inti acd week aces Wa ahah 
Planting 8, 121, "128, 277, Use of Dy- 
namite in 87. 
Protecting from Rabbits...........162, 414 
iy: ee 597 
Pruning 
C... So Sener eer 
Trellis—Grape 
Te Te POT Nr 806 
Turnips—Growing in Corn...............807 
Vv 


Vaccinating—Outfit for ..................*43 
We I POO, vivcdbactadecedeeséaaen *307 
Vegetables—Forcimg Winter. .*89 
Growing—On Acid _ Soils 500, "With 
Gaslime *274. 
Transplanting 
Varieties for Farmers’ 
Wintering 
Vetch—Cover Crop.. 
Cc ulture of 


Warren, Francis E. 
Wr IN «o.oo s since cecsceuc cb ccde 
Warming 
Watermelons—Growing ................... 
Picking and Shipping 
Weeder—Use of 
Weeds—Killing with Chemicals.......... 120 
Wells—Drilled *124 
IN ona iaine ws gterend gine ehieuiaec eae eee aa 
Windbreaks 
Yee eee S Feed shade 
Jumbo. an 
Wine—Straw berry 
Wheat—Argentina 
Crop Report 
Dawson’s Golden. Chaff 
Flax with 
Harvesting—In Argentina *624, In Col- 
orado *636, In Ohio 620, In Oklahoma. 
*705, In Minnesota *634, In Mountain 
Regions 636, Winter *619. 
Pasturing to Control Fly ........¢...... 156 
Raising with Flax 
Winter 
Wood—Sawing by Machinery ............. 
Summer 
Wragg, M. J. 


‘} Yards—Planting School ....... ss eh aie . ++ 550 











